








Those who desire to train 
their dogs to the highest state 
of efficiency either as _ com- 
panions or for hunting will find 
easily understood and practical 
instructions on the subjects of 
general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and 
work on squirrels, rabbits, par- 
tridges, etc. 

There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, ken- 
nel management, preparation for and 
handling in the show ring, diseases 
and treatment and many hints and 
instructions of great value to 
breeders and owners. Price, In 
cartridge board cover, $1.00. 























THE AIREDALE 


This instructive and interesting 
work covers the history, breeding 
and training of these useful dogs. 
It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. 


oe 
AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR ALL AMATEUR OWNERS 


CONTENTS 


CARE AND MANAGEMENT 
Sleeping quarters and kennel—Bedding—Feeding— 
Watering—Washing—Exercise—Grooming. 


TRAINING 
Effects of training—Training age—Training methods 
—Rewards and punishments—Teaching name—House 
breaking—Minding whistle~To-ho—Drop—Heel—Guard— 
Staying out of doors—Carrying—Fetching boots. 


RETRIEVING 
Best breeds for retrievers—Faults—Methods of training- 
Searching by scent—Trailing—Guided by hand—Water 
dogs—Overcoming fear of water—Retrieving from water— 
Life-saving dogs—Fetching a boat—Diving. 

TRICK DOGS 

Best breeds—Selecting tricks—Shake hands—Sitting up— 
Shutting door—Opening door—Walking erect—Dancing— 
Jumping—Jumping Rope—Speaking—Dead iin 
dog—Bringing his tail—Climbing a lad- 
ee ee ee on fore- 
legs. 

GUARD AND WATCH DOG 

Best breeds—How taught—Personal guards 


DISEASES OF DOGS 
Determining the disease—Care, Diet and Nursing— 
Distemper—Worms—Tapeworms — Chorea—Coughs— 
Diseases of the eye—Goiter—Indigestion—Consti- 
bation—Diarrhea—Mange—Eczema—Fits—Warts 
Canker of the ear. 
Price, cartridge board cover, 
50 cents. 




































































GUNCRAFT 
By Wm. A. Bruette 

The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with a scientific accuracy, and 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fit- 
ting, the master eye, defects in vision and 
other important questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable either the expert or the amateur to determine 
if he is shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide upon one 
that does. The secret of success in trap shooting as well as the peculi- 
arities in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, ee 
the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and the 
duck family are illustrated by drawings and 
described in a way that will facilitate the 
amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- 
ing. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. 





MODERN BREAKING 


Every phase of the subject has been 
carefully covered and the important 
lessons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated 
to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. 





There are chapters on The Art of 
Training, Setters vs. Pointers, Selec- 
tion of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
clature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Re- 
trieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and 
Vices, Conditioning Don’ts. 

Illustrated by reproductions of Os- 
thaus paintings. Price, cartridge board 
cover, $1.00. 





SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER 


Anyone subscribing now to Forest AND STREAM can order any one of the four books at half price. 


This insures a splendid money-saving opportunity. The single copy price of ForEsT AND STREAM 


is 20c. The present yearly subscription rate is $1.50. 


This will shortly be advanced to $2.00. 


By taking advantage of our offer now you can obtain a yearly subscription to Forest AND STREAM, to- 


gether with a copy of the “Airedale” or “Modern Breaking” or “Guncraft,” for $2.00. A year’s subscrip- 
tion to Forest AND STREAM, together with a copy of the “Amateur Dog Book,” $1.75. 
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THE GREAT SURF-CASTING TOURNAMENT 


NOWHERE ELSE IN ALL THE WORLD CAN SUCH WON- 
DERFUL WORK WITH ROD AND REEL BE WITNESSED 


OURNAMENT casting in club events 
has become a most entrancing and 
eagerly awaited affair along the en- 
tire coast. Rivalry is keen and the prizes 
offered of great value. From each of the 
different fishing clubs teams are selected 
and their performances are backed up in 
anticipation by the factions of which they 
are representative. 
It is no boast to claim that no- 
where else in the entire world can 
such perfect work with rod and reel 
be witnessed as in these 
events. Men with brawn 
and athletic spring have 
been practicing month by 
month for the eventful day, 
each one anxious to further 
the interests of his home 
team as well as to catch the 
halo of glory which rests 
with.the conqueror of space 
with the darting lead. If I 
rightly recall, the Liberty 
Island Fishing Club was 
the first ‘to hold these 
events, and I somewhere 
have the records of their 
first contest, the first prize 
—a twenty dollar gold piece 
—being won on a cast inside 
of one hundred and fifty 
feet. So rapidly and per- 
sistently has the sport pro- 
gressed that now a cast of 
400 feet is not unusual. In 
fact, the greatest cast ever. 
made was by Mr. Charles 
Elingshauser of the Mid- 
land Beach Club at Ocean 
City, N. J., on Saturday, 
August 18th, of the present 
year, when the world’s rec- 
ord was established again 
with a cast of 426 feet 6 
inches. This marvelous per- 
formance was supplemented 
by casts of 415 feet and 417 
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feet respectively. No one who has not ” 


witnessed such a feat has any conception 
of the wonderful finesse necessary to its 
accomplishment, the delicate thumbing of 
the reel as the line is paid out must be as 
accurate as perfection itself. No fraction 









Experts in Action 


of a grain of pressure too much can be 
given nor can the thumb be released en- 
tirely for any fraction of a second else the 
line may overrun and tangling ensue,—all 
must be done with absolute precision and 
timing. Neither can such results be ob- 
tained from ordinary rods and reels; it is 
only from the finest possible product of 
the tackle maker that scores as recorded 
are to be had. The reels used are 
marvels of delicacy and precision of 
action, specially constructed for this 
work and are as finely ad- 
justed as a chronometer, 
and in the case of one man- 
ufacturer, are made with no 
front cross bar, thus doing 
away with any possible 
friction as the line passes 
out. Rods are also special- 
ly constructed for this work 
and are calibered so as to 
give the greatest possible 
spring with just enough 
backbone to withstand the 
terrible snap and strain to 
which they are subjected. 
While some use the green- 
heart rod, the majority are 
made from split bamboo— 
which ismore resilient and 
is lighter in weight. To 
make all more attractive 
many have the rod wrapped 
with highly colored silk 
completely covering it and 
then coated with trans- 
parent varnish making a 
finish of the most beautiful 
kind. Of course all such 
rods are finished with the 
finest of agate mountings 
set in German silver; one 
innovation the present sea- 
son is a rod mounted in 
gold throughout. 
The Ocean City Club has 
given a beautiful silver cup 
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as a perpetual challenge offering. It con- 
tains 220 ounces of refined silver, stands 
36 inches high and is a most beautiful 
work of art; its cost was $1,000, and it is 
a trophy eagerly sought for. it has been 
won by the Asbury Park Club twice in suc- 
cession and is on display throughout the 
fishing season at the club house. This is 
of course a special event and does not 
enter into the tournament proper, which 
consists of accuracy, distance, and lane 
events giving all a chance in competition, 
as distance events can be won only by the 
most expert handlers of the rod. In the 
lane events the lines are set both parallel 
and V shape with the apex at the caster’s 
feet. This really looks an easy system to 
beat out, but trial soon convinces that there 
is some accuracy to be brought into play. 
The eleventh annual tournament was 
held at Asbury Park Athletic field August 
4th under direction of the following com- 
mittee: Nelson J. Schoen, chairman, John 
E. Clayton, H. J. Comegys, Howard Kane, 
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A. W. Flavel, Roy 
C. James, H. C. 
Fisher, Harry W. 
Metz, Chas. K. 
Savage, Chas. O. 
Perry, W. H. 
Scott, E. C. Burtis, 
Chas. H. Wells, 
E. E. Davis, John 
Vogler, J. G. 
Young, J. N. En- 
nis, R. H. Cor- 
son. 

In the main event Chas. Elingshauser 
did not sustain the record which he had 
previously made, his best was 380 feet 3 
inches, which however won out. The 
weather conditions however was not as 
favorable as the day in which he made his 
record cast up to that time. He is a young 
man of great performance and has been 
under the tutelage of Dr. Carleton Simon, 
a past world’s record holder. Weather 
conditions play a most important part in 
this work and wind materially retards or 
assists as its direction and velocity are fa- 
vorable or otherwise. On the day of the 
event the wind was from the direction of 
the cast, or in other words was blowing 
directly in the caster’s faces; while not 
heavy still there was enough to hold the 
lead back somewhat by pressure on the 
long trail of line in the air. 

Eight of the best surf casters in the 
world took part in the tournament, four of 
whom have at some time within the past 
five years held the world’s record. Edward 
Davis, a former record holder, failed to 
place in any event. Besides winning the 
event for longest cast out of five trials, 
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Elingshauser won the average accuracy 
event, making three casts with 4 ounce 
lead. 

EVENT NO. ONE—CLUB MEMBERS ONLY. 

The best average of five casts in a lane 
thirty (30) feet wide using 3 or 4 ounce 
leads. Won by Dr. Carleton Simon—959 
feet 9% inches. 

EVENT NO. TWO—CLUB MEMBERS ONLY. 

Accuracy, three casts at a stake 140 feet 
distant from the starting line, nearest cast 
only to be recorded. Won by Dr. Carleton 
Simon—2 feet 7 inches. 

EVENT NO. THREE—OPEN TO ALL. 

The best average of five casts in a V 
shaped court, caster standing at apex, said 
court 30 feet wide at 100 feet, 60 feet wide 
at 200 feet, 90 feet wide at 300 feet, 120 
feet at 400 feet, 3 or 4 ounce leads. ‘Won 
by John E. Clayton—1,636 feet 11 inches. 

EVENT NO. FOUR—OPEN TO ALL. 

Longest individual cast in open field, 5 
casts allowed each contestant, 3 or 4 ounce 
leads. Won by Chas. Elingshauser—371 
feet 7 inches. 

EVENT NO. FIVE—OPEN TO ALL, 

Accuracy long-distance casting, average 
of three casts with 3 or 4 ounce leads. 
1,001 feet. 


EVENT NO. SIX—OPEN FOR LADIES ONLY. 

Best average of 5 casts in open field 3 or 4 ounce leads. 
Miss Eleanor Gallaher—783 feet 734 inches. : 

These tournaments are held under the auspices of the Association of 
Surf Angling Clubs and are worked out under the most exacting re- 
quirements, and measurements are of the most accurate kind. It 
must be borne in mind that tournament results are rarely an exhibi- 
tion of the very highest skill, as the courts and lanes are laid out 
days in advance of the event and the casting must be done from 
established points no matter from which direction the wind may be 
blowing at the time, frequently causing tangled lines from overrun, 
when the wind is in the face of the operator. 
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Won by Chas. Elingshauser 
1 
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In casting for distance record only, it 
was long a question if the 350 feet mark 
would ever be attained. When that was 
accomplished then the 400 feet idea sprung 
up, again and again that goal was tried for 
with results which seemed to baffle the 
spirit, yet like all endeavors which are 
given honest, hard tryouts that has more 
than accomplished and the great distance 
of 426 feet attained. Just what the pos- 
sible limit of casting will prove to be is 
at this writing mere conjecture. But it 
would seem to be at or near the high mark 
of perfection row. 















































E. C. Burtis 
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Miss Eleanor Gallaher ea ; 
Winner of the Event Midland Beach Club 


for Ladies B. M. Kurtz (left) 
John Shaw 
Sydney Rice 
Harry Untide 
Chas. Elingshauser 
Dr. Carleton Simon 
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Asbury Park Team 
Howard Kane (left) — Chas. H. Wells 
Edward E. Davis — John C. Clayton 
Assada J. Sahdala 


Ocean City Club 


H. Stillwagon (left) 

C. Hungerford 

Frank Campion, Capt. 
Dr. Simon — H. H. Boy 
Clarence Brush 
Charles J. Maginnes 
Dr. Weston ; 
Dr. J. W. Pinkham 
Clarence Holgate 
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eS a py ern os BA SAG PR” Dr. Simon’s record was broken no less 
x “AX SBN Nhat WA Pe than five times at the tournament of the 
\ Asbury Park Fishing Club, August 5, 
1916. E. E. Davis was the first with 380 
feet 8 inches; on his next cast Davis did 
384 feet 2 inches. Then Charles Elings- 
hauser of the Midland Beach Fishing 
Club went to the front with 384 feet 
10 inches. In the next event Davis 
came back with 388 feet 11 inches 
and 392 feet 3 inches, the latter being the 
present world’s mark. A remarkable rec- 
ord of 383 feet 7 4/5 inches average of 
five casts was made by Charles Elings- 
hauser at the Belmar Fishing Club tour- 
nament August 19, 1916. At Ocean City, 
N. J., August 12, 1916, the Asbury Park 
Team, consisting of E. E. Davis, H. Kain, 
A. J. Sahdala, C. H. Wells, and J. E. Clay- 
ton, captured the $1,000 Ocean City Cup, 
the classic of the surf-casting world, with- 
out having a single broken line. 

These records have been made with rods 
of various makes and most of them with 
Meisselbach and Vom Hofe reels, but it 
is particularly remarkable that all records 
have been made with Ashaway lines. 
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In Center 
Dr. A. W. Flavel (left) 
E. C. Burtis (seated) 
A. J. Sahdala (foot on seat) 
Nelson J. Schoen (at table) 


At Extreme Right 
Assada J. Sahdala 


The first Casting Record on officially 
measured courts was held in 1909 by 
Waldo E. Rice, distance 305 feet flat. 
In 1910 this record was beaten by William 
J. Moran, distance 314 feet 10 inches. In 
June, 1914, Dr. Carleton Simon, at Mid- 
land Beach, made a new record of 322 
feet 6 inches. On August 1, 1914, John 
E. Clayton passed this mark by throwing 
the lead 348 feet flat. At the Ocean City 
Tournament a few days later Dr. Simon 
again beat all records by laying out 349 
feet 6 inches. At Asbury Park, August 7, 
1915, Simon again broke the world’s rec- 
ord with 379 feet 8 inches. 
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THE GHOST-GOAT OF HOODOO CANYON 


NEWTON NEWKIRK RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES WITH A 
GHOST-GOAT IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


ARALLELING the main line oi the 

C. P. R, in its descent beyond the 

Canadian Rockies’ watershed, in Brit- 

ish Columbia, the Kicking Horse River 
kicks itself down the grade westward. 

At an isolated point on the railway here- 

abouts is a little red building close beside 

the track. This red building is perhaps* 15 


The Hermit of Leanchoil gave Billy and 
me a joyous welcome when we rode in 


feet square, of only one story and two 
rooms. On the east and west ends of the 
building in big, white letters, which can be 
read by the nude eye for half a mile, is 
the word, “Leanchoil”—which. means noth- 
ing in particular to me. This is not a sta- 
tion—it is merely a telegrapher’s coop, but 
the C. P. R., had to call it something. I’d 
have called it “Lonesome Box” if I’d been 
running the christening! 

Inside the red shack is a human being. 
He sleeps, cooks, eats, works and day- 
dreams month after month within that 2 x 4 
box. On two pegs above his clicking keys 
rests a rifle. Sometimes a moose, or a 
grizzly, or a goat, or a sheep, or a moun- 
tain lion tries to cross the track at this 
point. Sometimes the animal gets across 
the track and sometimes it does not. If 
not, then the telegrapher has moose, bear, 
goat, sheep or lion steak for supper! 

Now southward from Leanchoil about 15 
miles as the crow flies (unless the crow 
loops the loop and does a lot of side-trips 
on the wing) is the entrance to Hoodoo 
Canyon which is the particular Canyon 
where this tale took place. 

I have gone to all the above trouble to 
identify the exact spot, so that if you ever 
happen out that way and entertain any 
doubts as to the truth of this tale, you can 
verify the location. In other words, follow 
the Kicking Horse westward to Leanchoil, 
turn southward and travel for 15 miles, 
then face eastward and follow Hoodoo 
Canyon until you come to where everything 
I am going to relate happened ! 

When Billy McNeil (guide) put the 
brakes on our broncs and brought the pack- 
train to a stop at Leanchoil, the telegrapher 
rushed out with joy. He pulled Billy 
(whom he knew) off the lead-pony and 
hugged him. Then he grabbed me and I 
thought he was gonna kiss me!—but he 
didn’t. I’m pretty particular about lettin’ 
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every strange man I meet kiss me, I'll tell 
you those! 

The poor guy was only lonely, that was 
all. As he made a fuss over us a slimy 


: lookin’ polkadot lizard crawled out from 


under the shack and I was just gonna step 
on it when he gimme a push. “Don’t you 
hurt my Lizzie!” he says pickin’ up the 
lizard and caressing her. “She’s one of my 
pets—ain’t you Lizzie?” he went on. Then 
I began to appreciate the poor guy’s isola- 
tion and felt sorry for him. When a man 
begins makin’ friends with first cousins of 
snakes and horned toads, I figure he must 
be some lonely. 

It was past 1 P. M., when we dragged 
ourselves away from Leanchoil and turned 
the heads of our cayuses southward for 
Hoodoo Canyon. It was 5 P. M., and the 
Canyon was in shadow before we stopped to 
make permanent camp beside a brook in the 
heart of the Hoodoo. Packs were unlim- 
bered from the ponies which were hobbled 
and turned loose to find their suppers. 
Billy selected a camp-site surrounded by. 


good grazing. For the next hour we were _ 


so busy that I had hardly time to rubber 
up at the rough-stuff which hemmed in our 
little valley—the snow-capped summits of 


Some genius ought to invent a non-skid 
soap which can be safely stepped on 


the highest peaks were yet bathed in the 
dying sun, but down iu our snuggery the 
mid-October evening zephyrs which came 
creeping up the Canyon were not uncom- 
fortably cool as we worked at pitching the 
teepee, chopping wood and rustling supper. 

After darkness fell we built up a cheer- 
ful blaze in the center of the teepee, filled 
our pipes and lounged on our blankets be- 
side the camp-fire to discuss the hunting 
prospect. What I particularly hankered 
for was an old rip-snorter of a Rocky 
Mountain Goat. I made it plain to Billy 
that I didn’t come the distance I had for 
any average-sized goat, either—he must be 
the grand god-father of all B. C. goats with 
record horns and whiskers so long that it 
would be apparent he hadn’t had a shave in 
17 years!—no other goats need apply! 

I didn’t have much hope of a grizzly, 
because we were not in a very good grizzly 
country, but there is always a chance of 
stumbling on one of these monarchs of the 
rock-slides and my mind was fully made up 
that if a “griz” got to steppin’ on my heels 


too blamed gay, I would turn and rend him 
with my trusty 35-automat. 

Before turning in I went out to the brook 
for a drink. The lofty line of crags and 
peaks looked black and sinister against the 
scarcely less dark expanse of star-studded 
sky. What impressed me most was the 
ominous silence of the Canyon. The wind 
had died down to nothing—a vast hush 
hung on every hand—there seemed no liv- 
ing, breathing thing in this silent sepulcher, 
or, if there were, they were listening, as I 
was. It was a relief when from far up the 
Canyon there came to my ears the tiny 
starting of a rock-slide—the faint tinkle of 
pebbles at first, then the heavier bombard- 
ment of larger rocks dislodged as they 
bounded down the mountain side to find 
rest in the black depths. 

“Some ole goat,” whispers I to myself, 
“gettin’ up to turn ’round and lie down 
again, who didn’t watch his step. ‘Hoodoo 
Canyon’ is right!” Then I returned to the 
teepee and bunked up. 

Next morning I was up with the birds, 
but I guess Billy beat both the birds and 
me to it, for he had an outside fire going 
and was making ready to boil the coffee. 
When I went over the brook to wash my 
dirty face, I laid a cake of soap on a flat 
rock beside a pool and began rolling up my 
sleeves. Just as I got ’em rolled up I in- 
advertantly stepped on the cake of soap 
with a wet, slippery mocasin, described a 
curve in the air and sat down above my 
belt in water only 10 degrees above the 
freezing point! As I crawled dripping 
from the pool I caught site of Billy doubled 
up: beside the fire like as if he had the 
cramps. Leaking like a sieve, I mozied 
over to him. “Are you sick?” says I. 
“No,” gasps Billy, “I’m not sick.” “Then 
wot are you crying about?” says I. “I’m 
not cryin’ neither,” says he; “I’m laffin’.” 
“Tell me wot you are laffin’ at so I can laff, 
too?” says I very severe. “Ain’t a cake of 
soap the slipperyest durn thing anyhow!” 
chortles Billy. “Aw, you go to blazes!” 
snaps I, then I backed up to the fire to 
get warm. Just for spite I resolved not to 
wash my face until the next morning. 

After breakfast Billy and I sat down on 
a log near camp and, with our glasses, gave 
Hoodoo Canyon a careful going over for 


I nearly sprained my eye-sight on the big- 
gest goat that ever wore whiskers 
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game. We had before this made out three 
distinct bunches of: goats, but now the 
glasses told us they were nothing to brag 
about—there was not among them the big 
buster of a Rocky Mountain sticking-plaster 
I had come for. After we had combed the 
heights for a spell, Billy gave a gasp and 
exclaimed, “Great grandfather’s whiskers !” 
“Well,” says I, “wot’s the excitement?” “I 
see,” says Billy slowly, “the biggest, ole he- 
goat that ever clim a mountain!” “Gimme 
his latitude and longitude,” says I, “and I’ll 
look him over.” “I can make ’im out with 


Dun ~ DU~ DON’T 
CROWD MEt 


Below the narrow shelf along which we crept 
there were 500 feet of sheer Eternity 


the naked eye,” says Billy; “foller my fin- 
ger,” and he pointed. Easily a mile in an 
airline from us on a 45-degree slant I 
made out a little, white dot. Then I 
glued the glasses on Mister Goat and he 
was some William. 

My powerful Goerz seemed to bring him 
close to the teepee. There he stood in all 
his immaculate glory on the point of a jut- 
ting spur overlooking the Canyon—a mas- 
sive cream-colored monarch of the heights 
with the glint of the sun on his ebony 
horns. He was alone and was keeping a 
solitary vigil on the floor of the Canyon 
and all approaches to his eyrie. “Gee, ain’t 
he a peach!” says I. “He’s a ole hermit 
goat,” says Billy, “and the biggest one I 
ever see. We've sure got to get that Will- 
iam.” “Yeh,” says I, “we’ve got to get 
’im, but how’re we gonna do it? We ain’t 
got no airship and plumb forgot to bring 
along a steeple-jack outfit. Lookey where 
that goat’s roostin’, Billy!—right against a 
solid wall of rock. If his foot slipped 
he’d fall five hundred feet before he struck 
bottom and the wall runs straight up above 
im higher’n that! Personally I don’t see 
how the durned ole fool ever got where he 
is and personally I don’t think he'll ever 
get out of there—until he grows wings!” 
“Aw, shucks!” says Billy, then he resumed 
his glasses. “Look, Newt,” he says after a 
little spell; “off to the east of where that 
goat stands is a draw we can shin up. 
From the head of that draw there’s got to 
be some way to reach the ole geezer. What 
say?” “Us for the goat then,” says I. 

We traveled light, taking off everything 
above our belts except our undershirts. 
Billy carried lunch for two. I lugged my 
rifle (with a strap to give me both hands 
free) and that was all. Before starting we 
took another look at the goat and while we 
watched, he walked a few steps and lay 
down. “Good boy,” says Billy; “now if he 
only stays put he’s our meat.” Then we 
started. 

I’m not gonna dwell on how much ener- 
gy, breath and perspiration I expended be- 
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fore we reached the top of the draw. It 
wasn’t so bad until we passed timberline 
and struck the slide-rock. After that the 
ascent lacked only 10 per cent. of being per- 
pendicular! Oh, well—possibly the grade 
was only 75 percent, but dawg-gawned if 
I'll come down another per cent.! I hung 
on by my toenails, eyebrows and dewclaws 
—and I nearly turned my lungs inside-out 
tryin’ to get my breath. But at last we 
made the head of the draw and climbing to 
its rim peeped over. 

About a quarter-mile from us to west- 
ward lay the goat where we had last seen 
him. Apparently he had not moved—had 
not seen, heard, nor winded us. Lying 
there with just our eyes and stone-colored 
Stetsons showing above the edge, we took 
our bearings. From the head of the draw 
there was a narrow shelf leading along the 
face of the rock-wall toward the goat. 
Once over the rim we saw that shelf could 
be followed (provided it was negotiable!) 
without the goat seeing us until we got to 
a bulge in the wall about 100 yards from 
him. Cautiously we wormed over the rim 
and slid down out of sight. Then we 
started a perilous journey along the shelf. 

Say, jevver pussy-foot it along the 
ragged edge of nothin’ at all with 500 feet 
of sheer air over the edge? My mouth was 
full of heart and the cold ooze stood out 
on my alabaster brow, I’ll tell you those! 
A mis-step and !—well, a bit of pulp on the 
rocks below, that’s all. I went first be- 
cause I had the rifle—there was no room 
on that shelf to pass. I flattened myself 
against the wall and moved slowly side- 
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When we arrived at the shelf, the big white 
goat had mysteriously vanished 


wise, like a crab. Finally we reached the 
bulge where the goat should be visible for 
a shot, but he wasn’t in sight! “That’s 
funny,” whispers Billy; “guess he’s moved 
back into a pocket—giddap!” Then we 
watched our step again until we reached 
the very jutting spur where the goat had 
been lying. 

He was not there! 

The spur and the widening of the rock- 
shelf behind it were empty and that wasn’t 
all: beyond the spur in the direction we 
had been coming the shelf vanished—the 
rock-wall became sheer—there was not 
enough horizontal surface against it for a 
fly to walk on. Above our heads was 
straight wall—below our toes an abyss. 
We had not met the goat on our path, yet 
that was the only way he could have 
escaped! We stood there looking about 
us with bugging eyes and mouths agape. 
“Well?” says I in my regular speaking 
voice. “Don’t that beat ——! (what Sher- 
man said war is) says Billy. 

“Maybe he jumped off,” says I. “Jumped 
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off nothin’!” scorns Billy. “Goats ain’t 
doin’ that this season, I tell you that goat’s 
here somewhere.” “You cheerful ijjit,” 
says I; “if he was here we could see ’im, 
couldn’t we? This place ain’t no bigger’n 
a hall-room and that big goat ain’t invis- 
ible! ' Billy, are you sure you saw a goat 
here in the first place?” “Saw ’im!” flares 
Billy. “A guide ought to have a license 
to push a sport off a place like this for 
askin’ a fool question like that! Sure I 
saw ’im! Didn’t you see ’im?” “Well, 
I thought I saw ’im,” says I, “but any- 
body’s liable to be mistaken. If we saw 
’im here, then he’s here now and since he 
ain’t here now, why then we didn’t see 
im, that’s all. P’raps it was an optical 
illusion.” “Optical ——!” (what Sherman 
said war is again) snorts Billy in disgust. 
“Well,” I snaps back, “if that goat’s here, 
go ahead and find ’im—I didn‘t lose any 
goat in the first place—probably you‘re 
standin’ on ’im.” : 

After we had eaten lunch we hove a 
couple of man-sized sighs and started back 
the perilous way we had come. We were 
half way to camp when Billy says, “Did 
you look back when we crossed the rim 
of the draw to see if he was still there?” 
“I did not,” says I; “he wasn’t there when 
we left, so he couldn’t have been there 
then.” We were within sight of the teepee 
before we could again see the spur—then 
we looked back. 

STANDING WHERE WE HAD 
FIRST DISCOVERED HIM WAS THE 


’ BIG, WHITE GOAT! 


Flabbergasted and speechless we fo- 
cused our glasses on him. Suddenly Billy 
broke forth in a line of language which 
made me feel I knew nothing at all about 
the blasphemous art of expression! After 
he was thru I couldn’t think of a word to 
add! 

That night beside the teepee fire I says, 
“Billy, how did this Canyon ever get the 
name of Hoodoo?” “Cornered goat 
charged a sport and pushed him off a rock- 
shelf in here about ten years ago,” says 
Billy. “Kill ’im?” “Kill ’im!—yeh, and 
the goat, too,” says Billy; “they both fell 
hundreds of feet before they lit.” “Umh,” 
umhs I; “pretty sizable goat, was it?” 
“Big, ole William, so they say,” answers 
Billy. “Just whereabouts in this Canyon 
did that happen?” I goes on. “I dunno 
exactly,” says Billy; “up around where we 
clim today, I guess—why?” “Billy,“ says 
I, “there’s something very pecooliar about 
that goat disappearing’. Something almost 
soopernatural. I honestly believe, ole 
scout, that wot we saw was a GHOST- 
GOAT!” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 486) 


Aw, PLFFLEL- There 
AIN'T No Sich 
ANIMILE! 


BILLY, WOT WE, 
Saw WAS A 
GHOST- GOAT! 


When I suggested to Billy that we saw a 
ghost-goat he scoffed and jeered 
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JUMPING THE LONGBILLS IN MISSOURI 


THE LONG BILLED FELLOWS HAVE NO USE FOR THE COLD AND 





E were positive before we ever trod 

those marshes that the flight of 
Jacks had arrived. All night long 
between the short showers that pounded 
malevolently on the loose clapboard roof 
I heard the “Scaip! Scaip! Scaip” as the 
snipe dipped for the railroad light nearby 

Toward morning the wind had changed 
to the north; the weather turned much 
colder ; and the first thing I observed, when 
I stepped shivering off the rickety porch 
floor for heating wood, was that the 
ground was frozen. 

“Mac,” I asked of the foreman of the 
ranch, “you know this country better than 
I do; will the jacks stay, or have they 
already turned their noses South?” 


46 O, most of them will stay over,” 
promised Mac. “But it will be 
perhaps some time before we can 

locate them. Ten to one they will be 

bunched up in a thicket close to the woods 
until the sun thaws out the ground—which 
won’t take very long. The sky is clear, and 
the sun is now peeping over those water- 


‘ oaks’ tops,” he added, after he had glanced 


out of the window, turning on me a radiant 
face. “That freeze won’t hurt,” he reiterated. 

We were in the flat swamp lands between 
Black River and Little Black River in 
Southeast Missouri. The Ranch Company 
controlled an immense body of land, and 
the wild, open meadows between the for- 
ests of inundated timber in proper seasons 
afforded unparalleled jacksnipe shooting. 

At the best the going was none too easy. 
There had been considerable rain. The 
drainage ditches were quite deep, promising 
a plunge over our waders at an incautious 
step, and the half-frozen ground with its 
thin coating of ice was anything but ideal 
for walking. Each of us carried for the 
shoot our twenty gauge guns. Our shells 
were loaded with % of an ounce of num- 
ber 8 soft shot and 2% drams of smoke- 
less powder. 


OR a mile we slipped and slid over 
the sedge grass marshes without put- 
ting up a single jack. 

“Don’t look like your pre- 
diction is going to come out 
true, Mac,” I remarked. 
“These long billed fellows 
have no love for the cold; 
and they just hit it up for 
the South as fast as they 
could.” 

The short, ‘ruddy-faced 
man could stand any amount 
of teasing, except when it 
bordered on a question about 
his) knowledge of snipe 
lore. 

“Can’t you wait—” 

At that instant a wild jack 
jumped up with a startled 
“Scaip!” far out of range, 


HIT IT UP FOR THE SOUTH AT THE FIRST APPROACH OF WINTER 


By JAY RIPLEY 


proceeding at once into a gymnastic flight, 
as soaring upward it became a mere speck 
against the sky. Time and time again it 
circled, gradually approaching nearer, until 
finally it pitched to the earth not many feet 
from where it had been flushed. 

“There, what did I tell you?” said Mac, 
as I walked up for a shot at the bird. 

I kicked Mister Jack out of the sedge— 
a nice straightaway—but missed with both 
barrels. 

“If there was anybody that could hit 
them,” laughed Mac, “it might be wise to 
wait until the sun gets higher, and then 
work that elbow brush near the woods.” 

Mac could not stand for my missing such 
an easy shot without some raillery, and it 
was too early in the day to consider his 
knowledge of snipe lore to be due some 
criticism. 


OW the sun began to shine ardently, 
and on approaching the elbow brush 
at the east end of the big pasture the 

jacksnipe began to pour out. They flew up 
first in dozens, then hundreds, followed by 
thousands. In all my days of tramping the 
marshes I had never witnessed such a gath- 
ering of the long-billed gentlemen. In fact, 
barring when they were in flight, my expe- 
rience had been limited to putting them up 
only in singles and doubles. Never before 
had I beheld such flocks. One flock flushed 
another, and I could see the feeling of sat- 
isfaction on the features of my companion. 

“Goodness! Did you ever seen anything 
like that?” he enthused as they poured out 
of the brush literally in clouds, emitting 
their weird, perpetual “Scaip!” “I have 
seen them gather in cold days, but they 
never approached this gang in numbers.” 

“And the strangest thing, too,” I ejacu- 
lated, “there isn’t one of those thousand 
snipe within range.” 

“But that’s usually the case under such 
circumstances; the cold wind was from the 
northeast, and they all beat it to this cover,” 
he offered in explanation. “But just think 
of the shooting after they are all scattered 
over the meadows!” 












FTER we had put in fifteen minutes 

clearing the’ elbow brush of its ex- 

tremely wild tribe of gallinago deli- 
catas, we took a seat on a board fence and 
surveyed them working into the fields. For 
three miles we had a clear view of their 
flight, and marked the particular pastures 
into which they alighted. 

“There!” said Mac, “let’s start. After 
they are once scattered and feeding they 
will be easy to get within shooting range. 
Then just think, Jay, of the Bloat Field, 
Nigger Field, Second and Third Nigger 
Field! My, just watch them working down 
into Second and Third Nigger Field!” 

The fields wete large pastures in the 
swales, and the scattered elevations were 
fenced off for the negroes in cultivated 
areas of cotton. And that enormous flight 
was finding its way into the long flat swales 
with amazing regularity. 

Mac picked seven straight snipe in the 
Bloat Field. I had as many opportunities, 
but so far had been unable to solve the 
twisting, impossible-angle flight of the 
jacks. It seemed to me that every long 
bill that I put up had been trained for 
years for that particular burst of speed, 
and those of Mac’s for a slow race. At 
least I judged it that way from the ease of 
performance on his part, and the difficulty 
I experienced in hitting them. 

After a time Mac missed-one, and by 
some miracle of fate I put down a “scaip- 
ing” fellow at long range. 

“Some shooting, Mac!” I declared; and 
then as fate would have it this time I 
missed an easy, close, left quartering bird, 
that waited almost until I had stepped on it 
before starting in flight. 

And it was here while in the extended 
throes of a missing streak that I contem- 
plated humorously on some of the state- 
ments of acknowledged authorities on the 
subject of jacksnipe shooting. The advice 
they offer to beginners is to hunt always 
with the wind at their back, as the birds 
have to get up -against wind, and in this 
manner invariably afford easy crossing 
shots. Another piece of advice originating 
from the same source is, not 
to shoot at the birds until 
they settle into straight flight, 
as then their corkscrews have 
become exhausted, and they 
proceed into common sense, 
straightaway flying. 

With such irrefutable 
knowledge in my mind I im- 
mediately discovered that the 
jacks of the Missouri swamps 
did not play fair—they vio- 
lated every rule set down by 
the authorities. It was a fact 
that they got up in any man- 
ner they wanted to—up wind, 
down wind, just according to 
how they had _ conceived 
their plans. As for waiting 
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flight, I tried that on dozens of snipe. On 
each occasion, after they got past the thirty 
yard line, they began to indulge in such 
unseemly, dazzling gyrations, that I not 
only found it next to impossible to hold my 
gun sight, but equally as difficult to keep 
my eye on them. And those easy crossing 
birds were not extant in that flight of jacks. 
They may, I admit, have at other times 
visited these marshes, but as I vividly re- 
call to mind my hunt, I am positive that 
all the easy crossing birds must have taken 
in another zone. If any were that day on 
these marshes I am sure I failed to dis- 
cover a single one—though I searched very 
industriously. 

“Mac,”—I decided to confide my doubts 
about the experts’ theories on the subject 
of snipe shooting—“my shocting don’t work 
out according to books. Now, Mac, I am 


brave, tell me what’s the trouble?” 
“There, forget all you have ever read!” 

he returned, brutally shocking my pet the- 

ories. 


“Do as I do.” 


From the American Museum of Natural History. 


“How a 

“Why, snap-shoot them all!” 

“But—” i 

“That’s just your fault—you are always 
waiting for them to straighten out before 
shooting, thinking you can solve the kink 
of their twist. Now there’s where you are 
wrong—crack it to them before they ever 
get a chance to twist!” 

Mac was right. Before long I learnt to 
snap at them without jerking the trigger 
before they attained their dazzling flight. 
This solved the enigma of snipe shooting, 
and even when birds flushed at a goodly 
distance I met with success. By the time 
we were through the first Nigger Field I 
was holding Mac even with kills. 

The day was rapidly turning warm. The 
birds showed it in their tendency to wait 
until we nearly tramped on them before 
taking flight. Mac said he was tired of 
pulling the mud, and settled down in a po- 
sition under an old elm’ tree in the midst 
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of a redtop slash. Every once in a while 
I heard his twenty bark maliciously as he 
took a pass shot. But I continued to wade 
up the swales, and secured a number of 
birds. For one solid hour my gun was 
kept constantly warm, and when I re- 
joined Mac I was glad of the opportunity 
to sit down for a while and rest. 

Drawing off my boots I poured out the 
water that I had taken in, while overstep- 
ping their limits in the little drainage 
ditches. My feet were soaking wet. Fun- 
ny, how the sport of a thing will make such 
an occurrence escape your mind—especially 
so at the time! 

Toward noon we sloshed wearily in the 
direction of Mac’s shanty. The third Nig- 
ger Field had yet to be hunted. That year 
the middle slash had been in corn, and had 
only been subjected to inundation since the 
recent abundant rains. The cover was ex- 
ceedingly sparse; and owing to this it was 
the first marsh where we found the birds 
wild. Here they flushed at unusually long 


range. Both of us attempted the long shots 
unsuccesssfully. And on one spot I saw 
Mac miss three straightaways at a goodly 
distance, then pick a blue wing teal ap- 
perently out of the clouds. It did not im- 
press one as possible that his little twenty 
could send such small shot as eights at that 
distance with sufficient velocity to kill. 

As we drew on to the end of Third Nig- 
ger Field some swamp grass was in evi- 
dence. Birds laid closer. 

Mac came to me as the narrowing of the 
wet area ocasioned. A jack darted up at 
his feet, quartering to the right. To all in- 
dications he missed with the first barrel; 
and the waiting an instant too long Mr. 
Scalopax proceeded at a speedier clip under 
the urge of the second cartridge. 

Up went that jack in the air, whistling a 
defiant scaip, and beating straight north. 
With a gloomy visage Mac watched him, 
climbing up the invisible flight ladder until 
half a mile off he was but a moving black 
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dot against the clear sky. Then to the sur- 
prise of both of us that bird veered ab- 
ruptly, and instead of pitching down as is 
their want, he turned three fancy circles 
and volplaned into a cotton field. 

“He’s dead as a door nail!” exclaimed 
Mac ypleefully. 

“You did get it, if he did fall slightly 
out of bounds!” I added, somewhat per- 
plexed at the unconventional behavior of 
that jack. “Do you think that you can find 
him ?” 

“That’s easy—just keep looking down be- 
tween cotton rows. I got him marked.” 

With any other person such a procedure 
on the face of it would have been destitute 
of reward. But Mac could mark dead birds 
with uncanny accuracy. I had more than 
once witnessed him, not only on the snipe 
marshes, but in quail shooting frequently 
he had displayed as much skill as a dog. 

Smilingly my eye followed Mac, waddling 
off into the cotton. I then hunted down 
the marsh, having agreed to meet him at 





- 


the junction of another swale with the road 
home. 

Came now the time when I happened on 
my obdurate snipe. Hardly had I pro- 
ceeded twenty yards when a sluggish, in- 
different flier was put up. I sent the con- 
tents of the first barrel at him. He 
dropped to earth. I thought sure that he 
was dead. I walked over to him. Up he 
got, racing shrilly in flight—against wind, 
mind you, and on my left. I knocked him 
down with the load in the second barrel. I 
strode over to him leisurely, feeling that 
this time his death had been accomplished. 
As I stooped to pick him up that obdurate 
bird, from a seemingly lifeless creature flut- 
tered a few seconds, found its feet, ran 
about ten paces, and jumped into fast flight 
—as though it had had no experience with 
a gunner, 

I waited until that snipe got thirty yards, 
and held closer than I usually do on birds. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 485) 
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THIS YEAR’S GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


A FEW COMMENTS ON NERVES, TRAP SHOOTING, THE 
FUTURE OF THE TWENTY GAUGE AND A NEW CHAMPION 


HE American trap shot is a man in 
deadly earnest; for the last twenty- 
five years he has been spreading his 
propaganda so widely that trap shooting 
promises to become a national pastime, 
and far-seeing men who have studied the 
sport in its relationship to and influence 
upon our national life and the peculiarities 
of our character say “hasten the day,” for 
there is a use and a place for trap shooting 
that no other sport can fill. We have said 
that the trap shot was a man in earnest; 
more ‘than that earnestness—real, sincere, 
play out the string earnestness—is an 
American characteristic. The successful 
American as a rule is intolerant of the 
idea of conserving the slightest portion of 
nervous energy that could be used in any 
way to help spell that which passes for 
and is termed success. 
We are not going deeply into the subject 
of nerves—so many have them that it is 
unnecessary to do so. We all know that 


long continued concentration upon one line 
of thought often results in a complete ner- 
vous exhaustion that sleep or rest but par 
tially restores, and for which the only sur- 
cease is to direct the mind through action 
into another channel of thought. 

There is no sport in the world that de- 


mands such tremendous concentration as 
trap shooting, and that is the very reason 
that trap shooting affords minds exhausted 
by concentration along other lines such 
complete relief. There is something about 
the popping shells, the pulverized targets, 
the rythmatic squad work, and the cheer- 
ful earnestness of the devotees that holds 
a man long enough to move his train of 
thought from one set of exhausted brain 
cells into a new and untouched field; his 
subconscious mind becomes more alert, his 
nervous ganglia stimulate each other, the 
worn, exhausted conscious mind is allowed 
to rest and a quiet, restful evening and 
dreamless sleep follow an hour or two at 
the traps after a high-pressure day. 

Golf and a dozen other sports are all 
right in their way, exalt them as you will, 
but there is always time between strokes 
for the mind to drift back to business cares. 
Even in. rifle shooting you can hesitate, you 
can shift your aim, change position, or even 
let down your weapon; but the man at the 
traps has got to do business and do it fast, 
for the next instant a little brown saucer, 
traveling like the proverbial blue streak, is 
going to slip out from the top edge of the 
trap house, and in addition to its visualiza- 
tion a dozen highly important questions re- 
lating to speed, height, distance, angle, 
windage, etc., have got to be settled, a gun 
pointed, and a trigger pressed: Concen- 
tration is the only answer, concentration 
first, last, and all the time. But if all of 
these problems be correctly solved the re- 
sult is so absolutely conclusive, so impres- 
sively expressed in the complete extinction 
of the target that floats in the air as a 


By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


cloud of dust, that the mind registers in 
upper case characters SUCCESS. 

A complete relaxation of one field of 
nervous energy through a delightful stimu- 
lation of another is the reason that you 
find men of all ages, of all degrees of 
strength, and from every walk in life 


Chas. Lawson 


gathered in wholesome democracy at the 
traps, and for the same reason the most 
advanced members of the medical profes- 
sion and the greatest nerve specialists ad- 
vise “take up trap shooting” as a standard 
prescription for mental exhaustion and 
overwrought nervous systems. 

The American gun maker and the Amer- 
ican ammunition maker recognized the se- 
riousness of the trap shooter many years 
ago, and keenly alert to their criticisms, 
suggestions, and insistent demands have de- 
veloped perfectly modeled arms and a re- 


markable efficiency in barrel boring and 
chambering, and the ammunition makers 
have emulated them by producing perfectly 
balanced loads. The standard gun at the 
traps today is the twelve gauge weighing 
about 7% lIbs., a useful weapon that has 
served the present generation satisfactorily 
just as the ten gauge gun served the gen- 
eration before them; but how long the 12 
gauge will retain this position is an open 
question, for the twenty gauge gun has 
appeared upon the trap shooting horizon. 

The greatest event in the trap shooting 
world is the Grand American Handicap. 
It is a classic stake, the goal of all trap 
shooters. It has just been shot off at Chi- 
cago, and was won by Charles Lawson of 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, a young man only 
twenty-four years old. He used an Ithaca 
twelve gauge trap gun, U. S. Black shells, 
and broke 98 out of 100. A remarkable 
combination of man, gun and ammuni- 
tion, which left little to be desired. In 
other words, the gun makers’ art and the 
science of barrel boging, the development 
of powder, shot, wadding, and skill in load- 
ing, have caught up to the clay bird in the 
twelve gauge class; and as a result many 
of our clay bird shooters are running up 
scores of go per cent. There is nothing 
remarkable about 94 or 95 per cent. and it 
requires a practically perfect score to win 
the big events and squad after squad shoot 
with an efficiency so nearly mechanical 
that interest is liable to lag simply through 
attainment, and there is a movement under 
way to raise the tone of the sport by in- 
creasing the difficulty. This can be ac- 
complished either by increasing the distance 
or by standardizing smaller gauges and 
lighter loads. Today all signs point to the 
smaller gauges. The sixteen gauge is next 
on the list, but somehow or other it has 
never come in for either enthusiasm or pop- 
ularity, the attention of sportsmen, gun 
makers, ammunition loaders, seemingly 
having centered on that highly sporting 
weapon, the twenty gauge. 

The twelve gauge was pooh-pooh’d and 
scoffed at in its day, and there are those 
who will assume the same attitude toward 
the twenty and will loudly declare that it 
will never be popular at the traps. The 
twenty gauge however can not be dismissed. 
It is on the road. The vanguard are now 
using them in public, others are experi- 
menting with them in private. They are 
traveling everywhere in company with that 
ingenious little contrivance the hand trap, 
which has made it possible to enjoy trap 
shooting wherever there is an open field or 
a strip of beach. 

There is something very appealing about 
the twenty gauge with its light weight, 
finely modeled lines, and graceful tubes. 
They are a delight to handle and there is 
a charm about sighting over their slim, 
graceful tubes that few can resist. Their 
spiteful little report is not accompanied by 
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the recoil of the twelve gauge and they can 
be used by both men and women who are 
shy of heavier weapons. It is idle to argue 
that the twenty is as powerful as the twelve 
gauge nor can it be made so by any system 
of gun boring or cartridge loading. The 
very reason upon which its adoption is 
recommended is that it is a sportier weapon 
and through its use a higher standard of 
sportsmanship would be attained. 

Within the past year careful experiments 
have been conducted to determine the rela- 
tive efficiency of the twenty gauge in com- 
parison with the twelve, and it is estimated 
that the use of the twenty gauge will im- 
pose a handicap of from 15 to 20 per cent. 
In the field at quail and grouse and other 
upland game birds this handicap will prob- 
ably not be as great for the reason that the 


THE STORY OF THE TOLLING DUCK DOG 
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twenty gauge develops its most effective . 


pattern at distances that these birds are 
most frequently brought to bag, whereas 
the twelve gauge would make its most kill- 
ing pattern at longer distances within which 
fewer field shots are presented. 

In arriving at its present popularity for 
field shooting and in its trend toward re- 
placing the twelve gauge at the traps, the 
twenty gauge has suffered much from over 
enthusiasm on the part of its admirers, 
who have made too broad and sweeping 
claims and attempted impossible results 
through the manufacturers of freak guns 
shooting freak loads. Nothing can be 
gained by forcing a twelve gauge load 


through a twenty gauge tube; it results in’ 


excessive breech pressure, badly jammed 
shot, and irregular patterns. The appeal of 
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light weight and ease of handling are lost 
as it is necessary to make these guns as 
heavy or heavier than the average twelve 
gauge to insure a margin of safety and 
take up recoil. 

To all who are interested in the twenty 
gauge and desire to facilitate its popularity 
it may be said: Do not waste any time on 
freak guns of abnormal weight, length of 
barrels, or excessive chamber area. Give 
up the idea of twelve gauge loads in twenty 
gauge chambers. Accept the twenty gauge 
for just what it is, a highly developed and 
most efficient weapon with a standard load, 
whose chief charm lies in its light weight, 
exquisite balance, absence of recoil, and the 
fact that its use requires a higher degree of 
skill and a consequent advance in the stand- 
ard of sportsmanship. 





THE FOX HAS BEEN KNOWN FOR YEARS TO POSSESS THE 





HE passing up of the good 

things we have at home in 
a ceaseless quest for things 
abroad is sometimes referred to 
as a national weakness. Among 
the guilty there are no greater 
offenders than our sportsmen 
and dog breeders. 

The parents of our great fam- 
ilies of sporting dogs come 
from abroad, but under the in- 
fluences of environment various 
types have changed and through 
intelligent selection and the op- 
eration of the law of “the sur- 
vival of the fittest” new charac- 
ters evolved. The day that bet- 
ter dogs fer American sports- 
men could be purchased abroad 
has long passed, but the saddest 
part is that with eyes fixed 
across the waters our sportsmen 
and breeders neglect the devel- 
opment of the really wonder- 
ful breeds that they have on 
this side of the pond. 

For twenty-five years American bird 
dogs have defeated the best setters and 
pointers that Europe could produce with 
a regularity from the standpoint of com- 
petition that is simply pitiful. Among 
English field spaniels, the best of their field 
trial winners are not the equal in intel- 
ligence and bird sense of the little spaniels 
our Northern guides carry with them on 
their canoe trips. There are more good 
Airedales in this country than in all of 
Europe, but that does not deter our fanci- 
ers from sending their money abroad; 
meanwhile, as we have said before, several 
of our noble American breeds are at the 
point of extinction. 

The coast of Maryland developed the 
Chesapeake Bay dog, the greatest retriever 
that has ever lived, and while ambitious 
fanciers search England and our dog shows 
are crowded with thousands of foreign 
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POWER TO ATTRACT WILD FOWL BY REASON OF HIS COLOR 


From a Manuscript by H. A. P. SMITH 





A Typical Tolling Dog 


dogs, it is only on rare occasions that a 
specimen of these noble dogs are seen. 

In the August issue of Forest and 
Stream, there appeared by Mr. Fisher a 
comprehensive article, “The Florida Catch 
Dog,” written with the hope of saving from 
extinction a breed of wonderful possibili- 
ties; and at this time attention is called to 
another useful breed of dogs once well 
known along our sea coasts and now so 
rare that only a few men have seen, and 
to many the name itself, The Tolling Dog, 
is unknown. One of Forest and Stream’s 
most valued, contributors who has used 
these dogs for many years has written as 
follows: 

“The idea of tolling ducks came from 
the fact that the fox has been known for 
many years to possess the power to attract 
wildfowl by reason of his color and his 
movements along the shore, and many a 









fat duck has paid the penalty of 

his curiosity and furnished a 

meal for foxy old Reynard on 

the shores of our inland lakes. 

It was my delight and privilege 

to see a fox at work on one oc- 

casion., We were hunting moose 
near the Boundary Rock in 

Nova Scotia, and as our canoe 

turned a bend in the Coufang 

River, I saw directly ahead of 

us and in plain sight, four black- 

ducks. Wondering why they did 

not fly at sight of tis, I glanced 

ahead of them, and there on the 
top of a flat rock which pro- 
- jected into the water lay a fox 
with his nose between his paws. 

Every second or so he would 

raise his brush and give it a flip 

from side to side. The ducks 

were swimming directly toward 

him intently watching that white- 

tipped tail, and nct more than 

fifteen yards away from his 

waiting hungry jaws. Just then 
my hunting companion coming down the 
river in the canoe behind us, and catching 
sight of the fox, shot at him. The bullet 
from his Winchester hit the rock beneath 
him and spoiled what otherwise would 
have without a doubt ended in a little 
tragedy, and would have been a sight which 
very few have ever witnessed. 

I have always felt perfectly certain that 
that fox would have carried away with 
him one of those four birds, a victim of 
curiosity. But what a transformation that 
bullet worked! Into the air went fox, 
ducks, and pieces of granite boulder, and 
my hunting companion remarked as he 
lowered his rifle between his knees, “I 
guess that rock was red hot, the way that 
fox took to the air.” 

If you are a dog man, the first time you 
see a Tolling dog, your attention will at 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 490) 
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WILD LIFE IN OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


EXPERIMENTS IN RE-STOCKING RANGES HAVE ALREADY BEEN MADE ON A 
SUFFICIENT SCALE TO SHOW HOW SIMPLY AND EASILY THIS MAY BE DONE 


N order to carry out the conservation 

program for game on national forests 

outlined by the Biological Survey it will 
be necessary to secure Congressional action 
to set aside game refuges on the forests. 

It is believed that as soon as the plans 
suggested are well understood, the states 
will join in codperation to secure the 
benefits which would flow to them from 
such an arrangement. They would there- 
by secure the protection and increase of 
their game resources with no added cost 
to themselves and. with no added burden of 
wardenship. By this arrangement the 
rights of the states to legislate for the 
hunting of its game, making seasons, li- 
censes and other essential features would 
still remain with them; the only check 
would be to 
prevent the 
waste of their 
game resources. 

With the se- 
ries of game re- 
fuges ana con- 
trol of the game 
on the forests it 
will be a com- 
paratively sim- 
ple matter to re- 
stock or breed 
up game on 
nearly all of the 
national forests 
to a reasonable 
abundance, 

Deer, elk, and 

possibly moun- 

tain sheep, may 

be restored to 

the point where 

excellent hunt- 

ing may again 

be obtained, al- 

though, of 

course, never on 

so large a scale 

as was possible in the early days. Experi- 
ments in restocking ranges have already 
been made on a sufficient scale to show 
how simply and easily this may be done 
under proper conditions. 

A herd of about seventy elk introduced 
a few years ago from the Yellowstone Park 
to the Sitgreaves Forest in Arizona has 
thrived amazingly and in a few years will 
undoubtedly restock a large area in that 
region. In Colorado elk have been success- 
fully reintroduced, and, under stringent 
protection due to local sentiment, mountain 
sheep which once were on the verge of ex- 
termination have bred up in considerable 
numbers. 

A few years ago Alaska contained some 
of the finest hunting grounds in the world. 
The giant moose with the noblest antlers 
of any of the living deer kind existed in 
astonishing abundance. The snowy white 
mountain sheep, noted for its gracefully 
formed horns, was extremely numerous in 
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many places, and caribou of several races 
roamed the tundras and scanty interior 
forests in countless numbers. During the 
last fifteen years all have tremendously 
decreased, mainly through over-shooting to 
supply the miners’ camps and for dog food. 
Now the Federal government is building 
a railroad from the south coast into the 
interior to develop the resources of that 
territory, but the thousands of men em- 
ployed in its construction have created a 
demand for meat which is threatening the 
annihilation of the superb game animals 
of a belt more than 150 miles broad right 
‘through the finest remaining game coun- 
try; thus at the outset the railroads may 
become responsible for the destruction of 
one of Alaska’s most valuable resources. 


In an effort to stay this ill-judged slaugh- 
ter the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
authority vested in him, has issued a regu- 
lation prohibiting the sale of game killed 
on the Kenai Peninsula and adjacent re- 
gion, but the proximity of the new road 
to this splendid game field and the number 
of possible hunters make the outlook there 
dark for the moose and mountain sheep. 


ATIONAL forests in Alaska cover not 
only the Kenai Peninsula, but also the 
heavily wooded islands along the south 

coast, where the Sitka deer lives in great 
abundance and has. been killed in large num- 
bers for commercial purposes. In all this 
region occur representatives of the huge 
brown and northern grizzly bears, the larg- 
est living carnivores of the world. 

In addition to the game the national 
forests also shelter another natural asset 
in the fur-bearing animals such as the 
beaver, mink, marten, fisher, wolverine and 


fox, which under proper protection will 
continue indefinitely to yield a yearly reve- 
nue, but which will be completely de- 
stroyed if neglected. Beaver are already 
gone from most of their former haunts, 
but can be readily restored on many for- 
ests. The other species named are becom- 
ing steadily less numerous. It would ap- 
pear reasonable that the same authority 
covering the game animals should cover 
the fur-bearers. 

For several years efforts have been 
“made to secure authorization from Con- 
gress to establish a chain of game refuges 
on the national forests as mentioned above. 
A bill now before Congress provides for 
the creation of a system of Federal game 
refuges on the national forests in all parts 

of the |. West. 
U n f ortunately 
this bill has 
been amended 
so as to destroy 
its effectiveness, 
and: apparently 
it will require 
further time 
and effort in 
order to secure 
this most desir- 
able and neces- 
sary legislation, 
if our game is 
to be properly 
safeguarded. 
But for the 
creation of the 
Yellowstone 
National Park 
and the guardi- 
anship assumed 
by the Federal 
government 
over its wild 
life, there is no 
reason to doubt 
that the two 
great elk herds now centering there, and 
containing some 40,000 of these splendid 
animals, would to a great extent have 
shared the fate of their kind elsewhere. 
This is true despite the fact that about 
one-half of these animals only touch the 
southern part of the park in summer, and 
winter outside it. Their fate would prob-- 
ably have been no happier than that of 
the Colorado herds without the protection 
and moral influence exerted by the preser- 
vation of the animals in the park and the 
constant increment to their number from 
that source. In addition the usefulness of 
this park to the game supply of the country 
is well shown in the fact that during the 
last five years over 1,700 elk have been 
shipped from there and from Jackson Hole 
for restocking the ranges in twenty states, 
which were formerly the home of elk but 
where they had been nearly or quite ex- 
terminated. 
In addition to its notable service in sav- 
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ing the elk, the Yellowstone Park has pro- 
tected in its native home the last small 
herd of buffalo that has continued to exist 
in its original home in the United States. 

Another most interesting and valuable 
result of the protection of game in the 
Yellowstone has been the preservation from 
destruction of a moose peculiar to that re- 
gion. These moose once occupied a con- 
siderable area, but the survivors are now 
reduced to’about 1,500 in the park and a 
much smaller number in the immediately 
adjacent country on the south. There are 
also within the park limits several hundred 
antelope and mountzin sheep. 

With its thousands of herbivorous mam- 
mals, the Yellowstone contains wolves, 
mountain lions, black and grizzly bears, 
animals among the most notable and inter- 
esting of American large game. This park, 
with its wealth of wild life, has been a 
wonderful object lesson in game preser- 
vation which, as a precedent, has had a 
powerful influence in encouraging the set- 
ting aside of other wild life sanctuaries, 
both Federal and state. 

The interest of the visitors to the Yel- 
lowstone in its game animals evidences the 
strength of the attraction which wild life 
has for all. Despite the scenic beauties 
and natural wonders of this park, the 
presence of thousands of game animals in 
their native haunts is widely advertised as 
one of its most notable features. There is 
scarcely a well-informed man, wcman or 
child in this country who does not know 
something of the Yellowstone bears and 
their free and easy manners. 

Glacier National Park is also a game 
sanctuary where, under government pro- 
tection, elk, mountain sheep and mountain 
goats add greatly to the interest excited by 
the grandeur of the scenery. 

For many years there was no Federal 
law protecting game in the Yellowstone 
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until, in 1894, a poacher wantonly killed a 
number of buffalo for trophies. This out- 
rage resulted in the prompt passage by 
Congress of the necessary law, since which 
time the park herds have been safer. 

It is hoped that in the near future Cali- 
fornia will cede jurisdiction over the na- 
tional parks within her boundaries and 
thus enable the Interior Department to ex- 
ercise complete guardianship over the 
game in Yosemite and Sequoia National 
Parks. While the variety and abundance 
of large animal life there can never equal 
that in the Yellowstone, at the same time 
the numerous black bears and deer which 
frequent the wooded lower slopes, and the 
mountain sheep peculiar to the. high Sier- 
ras, will add the finishing touches to the 
marvels of this wonderful area of tremen- 
dous mountain peaks, rushing torrents and 
magnificent forests. 

An act creating the Mount McKinley 
National Park, in Alaska, has recently been 
passed by Congress. This establishes one 
of the finest and most needed game pre- 
serves on the continent and provides pro- 
tection for a large number of mountain 
sheep, moose, and caribou in one of the 
greatest game districts cf the world. The 
government railroad which is being built 
from the coast to the interior of Alaska 
passes near, and unless the park had been 
created by the present Congress there was 
extreme danger that hunters for the rail- 
road camps would exterminate the game 
in this section. 

Considering the interest in this magnif- 
cent mountain, the greatest in North 


_ America, the extermination of the superb 


game animals about ‘its basal slopes and 
immediately outlying mountains wou!d not 
only be a calamity but would discredit us 
to those who come after. It is most grati- 
fying to learn that local sentiment in 
Alaska is strongly favorable to the crea- 
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tion of this splendid national park and 
game refuge, even many of the market 
hunters having expressed their approval. 
With the increase of population in Alaska, 
game conditions there are in specially crit- 
ical condition since the severe climate ren- 
ders it nearly or quite impossible to re- 
stock its game fields once the game is ex- 
terminated. 

The national monuments contain many 
game animals under state jurisdiction. The 
two most notable of these are the Olympic 
Monument in Washington, which includes 
the Olympic Mountains and a few thou- 
sand of the Olympic elk, the main surviv- 
ors of this elk which is peculiar to the 
humid forests of the Northwest coast re- 
gion and was once widely distributed there- 
in, and the Grand Canyon Monument, tak- 
ing in a part of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado and including most of the sur- 
viving mountain sheep of that region. 

Game is not only an asset of great value 
from.-its return in food and skins, but its 
recreational value in attracting people to 
the wilderness has long been recognized. 
The value of game from the latter view- 
point will become increasingly great as the 
country becomes more densely populated. 
A host of men and women each year go to 
the woods for varying periods for the 
purpose of renewing —their mental and 
physical vigor, and to a great number of 
these the wild life is the magnet which 
draws them. It is impossible to estimate 
the tremendous return, which is derived. in 
this way from the presence of wild life in 
our forests. ee 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the changes which have occurred in 
man’s attitude and relation to wild animals. 
In primitive times his interest was that of 
a hunter towards his prey. As he devel- 
oped, his whoie existence for untold ages 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 497) 
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THE FIRST THING I CAN REMEMBER WAS MY. UNCLE SEATING ME ON A BEAR SKIN ON THE 
CAMP FLOOR WHERE I PLAYED WITH THE FEET AND CLAWS THAT WERE ON THE HIDE 


was very young and I was brought 

up by my Uncle, who was always 
kind and good to me. My Uncle was a 
full-blooded Mic Mac Indian. He lived to 
be very old, and was known by the Indians 
as the greatest bear hunter and tea drinker 
of the tribe. He had a record of 370 bears. 
The first thing I can remember was my 
Uncle seating me on a bear skin on the 
camp floor, where I played with the feet 
and claws that were on the hide. When- 
ever my Uncle would come back from the 
woods after a bear hunt the Indians who 
camped near us would come to talk with 
him and to see his bear skins. Hearing so 
much talk about bears all the time made 
me anxious to become a bear hunter, and 
I would tease my Uncle to take me to the 
woods on a bear hunt with him. He finally 
promised me that when I was fifteen years 
old he would take me with him and make 
a bear hunter of me. 

The spring I was fifteen I caught trout 
out of the brooks near by and sold enough 
in the village of Bear River to buy me a 
gun. I paid four dollars for it, and it was 
then and always will be the finest gun in 
the world to me. To-day I won the fine 
32 high power Remington rifle for first 
prize at the “Running Deer” target, but I 
don’t think as much of it as I do of my 
first little muzzle loader. You see how I 
love the little fusee! 

It was just before Christmas, the year I 
was fifteen, that my Uncle got ready for 
our hunt. My first bear hunt like my first 
gun will always be the best to me. Our 
hunting camps were situated five miles 
apart, one at Smith’s Lake and the other 
at Dish Lake. We did not have very 
much grub with us (quite different from 
the list the hunting parties take now). A 
small bag of flour, two pounds of pork, 
a pound of tea, and a little salt was our 
grub list. My Uncle also carried his muzzle 
loader and an axe and I, of course, had 
my little fusee. On our way in to camp 
Uncle explained to me how we were to 
hunt. We were to stay in the camp at 
Smith’s Lake and separate every day, each 
hunting alone. If I found a bear den and 
killed a bear I was to carry it,to the near- 
est camp from where I was. 


Well, the next morning I loaded my 
little fusee with a ball and wrapped a rag 
around the breech and nipple to keep out 
the wet and keep the powder dry, as-all 
the old Indian hunters used to do, and 
started on my first bear hunt. Now there 

‘is a tradition among the Mic Mac Indians 
that an animal lives in the woods which 
is a cross between a grizzly bear and a 
man. This supposed blood-thirsty creature 
is called Googwes, and he is held in such 
dread by the Indians that the mention of 
his name will stop the little papoose crying 
or freeze the laugh on the faces of old 
and young. The drumming of a partridge 


M* Father and Mother died when I 


By JOHN McEWAN 


At a Guides’ Tournament recently held 
at Yarmouth, N. S., by the Nova Scotia 
Guides’ Association, of which Sheriff H. 
A. P. Smith is president, FOREST AND 
STREAM offered a prize of ten dollars 
for the best story told by a guide. This 
was won by John McEwan, whose story is 
given here. 


is sometimes taken as a sign from Googwes 
and is supposed to be the fearful beast 
pounding on his drum of birch bark. Any 
unusual noise in the night will make the 
Indians think of Googwes. My Uncle told 
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me many tales of Googwes and always 
warned me about him. 

About noon I came across the tracks of 
three bears which had been made the night 
before. Two small ones and a big one, 
which I took for a she bear and two cubs. 
Here was a chance to show my Uncle what 
a mighty hunter I could be, and I at once 
began to follow the three tracks. Under 
windfalls, through ‘swamps, over ridges, 
and across the ice I trailed the bears. Late 
in the afternoon I came to a heap of big 
granite rocks. The trail led under one of 
these and disappeared. I made a circle all 
around the pile of granite and could find 
no tracks coming out, so I knew the bears 
were under there somewhere. Soon I 
heard a rumbling noise under ground, and 
then the head of a big bear poked out be- 
tween the rocks. She pushed out by me 
while I was trying to get the rag unwound 
from about my fusee, and ran off, disap- 
pearing in a swamp near by. Before I 
knew what I was doing I chased after her, 
but could not catch sight of her anywhere. 
I returned to the den just in time to see a 
small bear disappear around the boulders 


Peeking in the den I saw another bear 
looking up at me, so I tore the rags off of 
my gun and when he poked his head out 
shot him between the eyes. I soon pulled 
him out and found my first bear was a cub 
weighing about 50 pounds. My, but I was 
happy! I did not worry at all over the 
two that got away and only thought of 
the one I had killed. 


My Uncle had told me if I. shot a bear 
to tie the hind paws to the front ones, and 
slip my arms through between the legs so 
that I could carry the carcass like a pack 
load. This I did and at once started for 
our home camp. The nearest way to camp 
was across a lake about a mile wide, and 
with my little bear on my back and my 
fusee in my hand I started across the ice. 
It was now nearly dark, and by the time 
I had crossed half way to the western shore 
it was quite dark. But I knew the trail 
and could travel it the darkest night. 

All at once I saw on the edge of the lake 
in front of me what looked to. me like the 
reflection of a fire. It must be Uncle, I 
said to myself, waiting for me. He has 
built a small fire there in the woods and 
is waiting for me and boiling tea, so I 
hurried on all the faster. When I reached 
the spot where I had seen the fire there 
was no smoke, and nothing to show me 
anyone had been there. Nothing but the 
thick woods and new fallen snow. Still 
I thought, Uncle is fooling me, so I called 
out: “Uncle—Uncle—where are you? 
Speak, I know you are here! Don’t try to 
frighten me. I saw your fire.” There was 
no answer. Then I thought of Googwes, 
and was very frightened. The only place 
to run for safety that I could think of was 
our camp at Smith’s Lake. Dashing out 
upon. the lake again I ran as fast as I could 
in the direction of the home camp. Every 
time a crack in the ice would rumble be- 
hind me I thought of Googwes, the ter- 
rible Indian Devil. . I must have made a 
record for ice running by the time I 
reached the South shore. Through the 
woods I tore, and how I ever got to Smith’s 
Lake I do not know, but at last I found 
myself there. It was raining a little and 
the ice was very slippery, but I ran on 
faster. than I ever ran before. I struck 
the lower trail to camp when I reached the 
end of the lake and with head down to 
keep the bushes from switching out my 
eyes I fairly flew along it. 

When I reached the camp I stood out- 
side to get my wind so that my Uncle 
would not know I was afraid. Stepping in- 
side I noticed the fire was out, so reach- 
ing in the corner where we always kept 
dry wood and the place we call the “Dingle” 
(anyone who has hunted from the old In- 
dian camps knows what I mean) I soon 
found dry birch bark and kindling and 
started a fire. As the blaze lighted the 
camp I saw a form in the place where my 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 498) - 
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THE CARIBOU DEPENDED ON BY THE ESKIMO 


N the seventh annual report of the Com- 
mission of Conservation for Canada ap- 
pears an article of very great interest 

on the “Conservation of Our Northern 

Mammals,” by Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt. This 

paper was printed in Ottawa, and contains 

urgent recommendations made to the com- 
mittee on fisheries, game and fur-bearing 
animals for certain alterations in the 

Northwest game act of 1906, which, be- 

cause of the changed conditions of ad- 

vancing settlement of the Northwest, 
should offer better protection to many 
large mammals. 

Dr. Hewitt ad- 
vises, among other 
things, 

That the rigor- 
ous protection of 
the wild or 
“wood” bison be 
continued ; 

That more pro- 
tection be given to 
the’ caribou, which 
is rapidly becom- 
ing diminished; 
and that provision 
be made for 
(a) the absolute 
prohibition of the 
killing of female 
or yearling cari- 
bou; the prohibi- 
tion to extend to 
Eskimos and In- 
dians; and, 

(b) the prohibi- 
tion of the export 
of caribou skins, 
except under 4 li- 
cense, which shall 
permit bona fide 
hunters or. other 
duly authorized 
persons to take, 
out only two skins 
and heads; 

That more pro- 
tection be given to 
the musk-ox, by 

(a) the prohibi- 
tion of the killing 
of musk-ox except 
under license, 
which should per- 
mit the taking by 
bona fide hunters 
or other author- 
ized persons of not more than two skins 
and heads under each license; natives or 
bona fide explorers to be allowed to kill 
musk-ox for food for their own use but 
not for. skins; and, 

(b) the prohibition of the killing of 
musk-ox on Victoria, Banks and Melville 
islands, thus constituting these islands per- 
manent refuges for musk-ox and centers 
for their natural distribution ; 

That there be a close season on white 
fox from April 1 to November 15: 
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FOR FOOD AND CLOTHING SHOULD BE CONSERVED 


REPORT OF DR. C. GORDON HEWITT 


That competent game wardens be ap- 
pointed by the Minister of the Interior to 
carry out the provisions of the Northwest 
game act in the region between the Alas- 
kan boundary and Herschel island on the 
west and Coronation gulf on the east, these 
game wardens to act in addition to the 
Royal Northwest mounted police. 


HE caribou referred to in these rec- 
ommendations is the barren ground 
caribou, which is found in the’ region 
east of the Mackenzie river. Formerly, 


Unfamiliar With Man and His Fire-Arms and Easily Rounded Up and Killed 


caribou were found by thousands west of 
the delta of the Mackenzie river and north 
of the Porcupine river; but there they have 
been exterminated. The buffalo  oc- 
curred by millions, yet it was prac- 
tically exterminated, and except for those 
under fence, there remain now only two 
wild herds, one in the Yellowstone park, 
the other in the neighborhood of Fort 
Smith, in western Canada. 

The buffalo’s extermination was perhaps 
economically justified, for the buffalo oc- 















cupied lands suited for agriculture and 
other lands suited for cattle growing; but 
this is not true of the caribou, which does 
not occupy agricultural territory and is one 
of the few wild life resources of the north- 
ern region. lt is required to furnish a 
constant supply of clothing and food for 
northern Indians and for the Eskimo, and 
should be preserved. Of all large animals, 
it is one of the most easily exterminated. 
For many years whalers have made a busi- 
ness of feeding their crews and their dogs 
on the meat, and this has becn a cause of 
its constant pur- 
suit by Eskimos 
and other hunters. 
Besides” man, the 
wolves kill many 
caribou—and these 
wolves ought to be 
reduced in num- 
ber. 

The number of 
wood bison exist- 
>) ing in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort 
Smith is small, 
and it is of reat 
importance to p:c- 
vent further re- 
ductions in their 
numbers. If the 
provision which 
forbids their de- 
struction shall be 
enforced, these 
animals will pre- 
sumably re-estab- 
lish themselves, 
but if they are al- 
lowed to grow still 
fewer, a point will 
finally be reached 
where they cannot 
recover. 
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T he musk-ox 
also is being 
greatly reduced. 


Traders and 
whalers are. anx- 
ious to get their 
hides, and hire the 


Eskimos to kill 
them for skins. 
There is reason 


to believe that if 
t his commercial 
hunting by Eski- 
mos and. Indians 
were put an end to, the species might 
exist indefinitely, since the difficulties 
of reaching the barren grounds from 
the south are great. Besides the 
natives who destroy the musk-ox for 
their hides, they have in the past 
been butchered by so-called sportsmen, 
some of whom have slaughtered them with 
a. wantonness: which can hardly be com- 
prehended in a man of education and in- 
telligence. The musk-ox is unfamiliar 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 499) 
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One of the two sets of racks placed across a river to stop 


the salmon 


THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE SALMON 


A MONAGAMOUS FISH—THAT PAIR OFF—AND MAKE 
THE LONG TRIP FROM THE SEA TO DIE 


IN THE STREAMS WHERE 
THEY WERE BORN 


By ERNEST ELVA WEIR 


HE life of almost every wild creature 

has in it the elements of tragedy of a 

sort. It is not known definitely that 
any wild animal dies what is termed, a 
“natural death” of old age. The depreda- 
tions of man and of fiercer and stronger 
. creatures of its own kind or others make 
every wild animal’s life precarious and full 
of unguessed tragedy. But in some cases 
the tragedy is so clearly not the natural 
result of carelessness or weakness and so 
entirely unescapable as to be peculiarly 
poignant and deplorable even in the eyes 
of man, its author. Such is the case with 
the salmon. 


HE tragedy of the~ salmon starts 

with the vicious run of the fish up 

the rivers to the spawning grounds. 
All the salmon species return to the 
streams in which they were hatched or, at 
least, to streams in the vicinity of their 
birthplace. This rush to death, as it were, 
happens both in the fall and spring of the 
year and when the fish are of an age 
varying from four to six and one-half 
years, according to species. 

There are skeptical readers who may 
question how it is possible to affirm 
that the “silver horde” which travels 
up the rivers is composed of the same 
salmon which were hatched.in those waters. 
This has been quite definitely ascertained 
by means of exhaustive experiments on the 
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When “ripe,” the salmon are seined and taken alive to 


the nearby hatchery 


The females are dispatched by a blow on the 


young fry liberated at various places along 


the coasts and, rivers. At-one time it was 
a favorite recreation for quite a number 
of Pacific coast people to mark salmon fry 
in order to find out the age at which they 
returned to spawn and the rate of their 
growth. All sorts of marks were em- 
ployed. The favorite was the removal of 
the adipose fin as the experimenters be- 
lieved that the fish would miss this the 
least of any. Sometimes a V or a U was 
punched out of the tail or the gill cover 
and: in several instances tags were used. 

The, results:of the experiments of the 
government became so confused by reason 
of those’ of private individuals that in 1908 
the Secretary of Commerce directed that 
any person desiring to mark and release 
salmon in Alaska should first consult with 
and secure the written consent of the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries or of the agent at 
the salmon fisheries of Alaska. 


LL sorts of conjectures have been 

hazarded as to the ocean home of 

the salmon after the young fish have 
gone to sea and disappeared apparently 
from the ken of man. Many have conjured 
up visions of vast schools of adult salmon 
surging along the coast for hundreds of 
miles. Others think the fish go out into 
the greater depths of the ocean and there 
hide from man until the spawning instinct 
leads them back to the coast and thence to 


head and laid aside 


the streams in which they were hatched. 

Discoveries of recent years have quite 
altered this uncertainty, and observations 
have tended to confirm the belief which has 
steadily been growing in favor for some 
time that the salmon either spend the 
greater part of their life in the bays, 
straits, and sounds, or else in the regions 
adjacent to the coast line. 

The reason they have not been found in 
these regions earlier is probably due to 
the fact that during the fall, winter, and 
spring months the weather on the north 
Pacific coast is such that fishing operations 
can not be carried on along the open coast, 
while in summer the fishermen are all busy 
on the spawning runs and have no time 
to devote to fish not arrived at maturity, 
which are probably feeding along the coast 
as usual. 


HE Columbia river, which has pro- 

duced more salmon than any other 

river in the world, has had a most in- 
teresting history. Many years before the 
white man saw its waters the Indians vis- 
ited its banks during the annual salmon 
runs and caught and cured their winter’s 
supply of food. Along the shores of the 
river at The Dalles for 15 miles were 
notable fisheries where various bands, who 
lived south and north, had their respective 
fishing Tocations, and to which all others 
were forbidden access. They used spears 
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and dip nets in catching the salmon, the 
majority of which were dried and smoked 
for winter use. 

A favorite preparation of the Indians 
who resorted to the river was pemmican. 
This was the meat of the salmon cleaned 
of the bones, pounded ,up fine, and then 
packed in hempen sacks of home manufac- 
ture. A sack of pemmican weighed from 
80 to 90 pounds and was worth in barter 
as much as an ordinary horse. 


HE artificial culture of salmon on the 
Pacific coast has developed into a 
large and constantly expanding indus- 

try. The United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries operates a number of large and well- 
equipped hatcheries, while the State gov- 
ernments of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Province of British Columbia, and certain 





The man on the left is emptying the 
eggs into the spawning pan 


private companies have built and maintain 
a large number of hatcheries, some of these 
being among the largest in the world. 

Artificial propagation of salmon was 
deemed a necessary measure to provide 
against the decrease and gradual extinc- 
tion of a fish which is probably the great- 
est food fish in the world. Its flesh is 
canned, smoked and dried and used in 
nearly every part of the world. Although 
the amazing number of salmon which re- 
turn to their native waters to spawn would 
seem to a casual observer to be so great 
that extinction in the near future would 
be impossible, one has but to remember the 
fate of the once numerous passenger 
pigeon to be glad that the government has 
in this case taken preventive measures in 
ample time. 

The eggs used for artificial propagation 
are obtained from salmon taken on their 
way upstream to the natural spawning 
grounds. In order to arrest the ascent of 
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the fisha rack-is-built-across the stream. 
A number_of methods haye been em- 
ployed for taking the fish as they are 
grouped below the rack and seeking for an 
opening, but the most practicable has been 
found to be by means of drag or haul 
seines swept across the area just below the 


rack. -When the pocket or bunt is brought’ 


close to shore the workmen pick out the 
ripe fish and turn the others back to remain 
until they reach this stage. 

The accompanying photographs are dis- 
played chronologically from left to right. 
The first photo shows one of the two sets 
of racks placed across a river to stop the 
salmon. They can pass the first set through 
V-shaped openings, but cannot get back. At 
this particular time, however, the instinct 
of the fish is to go only upstream, and 
when reaching the rack, they nose along it 
and are only too eager to follow each other 
like so many sheep through any discovered 
opening. The second set of racks is about 
a quarter of a mile farther up the river, 
and offers no exit, the space between con- 
stituting the spawning ground. 

When “ripe” the salmon are seined and 
taken alive to the nearby hatchery, as 
shown in the second picture. 


The males and females are separated at ° 


the hatchery, the females being killed by a 
blow on the head and laid out as shown in 
the third photograph. 

The female is ripped open soon after be- 
ing killed. In the picture at the top of the 
opposite page, the man at the left is shown 


. emptying the eggs into one of the spawn- 


ing pans; the other man is holding a live 
male and fertilizing the eggs (note the 
small white stream). While the male is 
afterwards turned loose, it dies within two 
or three days. 

The largest photo shows Indians taking 
away the spawned-out carcasses of the fish. 
They smoke and use them as part of their 
food supply. 


HE time which it takes a salmon 
egg to hatch varies according to the 
temperature of the water. The aver- 

age time from the fertilization of the egg 
until it hatches varies from 60 to go days. 
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Thé-aisiial period for the liberation of the 
salmon_fry_is the time when what is 
known as the eggsack is absorbed. 

This eggsack is nature’s food supply, 
and is gradually absorbed into and be- 
comes the stomach of the salmon. It is 
generally from 30 to 60 days from the 
time the fish is hatched to the time this 
absorption has taken place, and until a 
few years ago, the rule in the Fisheries 
Department was to liberate the fry at this 
time. However, during the last few years, 
the practice of feeding the young fry for 
several months instead. of immediately 
turning them loose has been introduced 
and gradually enlarged until today, at the 
majority of the hatcheries, a goodly por- 
tion of the output is fed for a time before 
being liberated, and on the theory that 
older and larger fish are much more capa- 
ble of protecting themselves from their 
natural enemies than the younger fry. A 
portion of the bodies of the parent salmon 
is preserved in a mild salt solution and, 
later on, the flesh is freshened again, 
ground very fine and fed to the offspring. 
In other words, the young fish are literally 
fed the bodies of their fathers and mothers. 


HEN salmon spawn naturally, the 

fish make their way up the fresh 

water streams to gravel beds where 
the female scoops out a round hole in the 
gravel in which she deposits her eggs. The 
eggs are immediately fertilized by the male 
swimming alongside the hole, after which 
he covers the eggs with gravel to prevent 
the trout and other fish, which follow the 
salmon upstream, from devouring them. 
Nature allows the parents to survive for 
two or three days during which time they 
hover over the spot where the female has 
deposited her eggs; then they gradually 
weaken, float down stream a short distance 
and die. But the tragedy remains whether 
spawning be natural or artificial. 


However, the human interest feature of 
the whole story is found in the fact that 
salmon are monogamous—that is, they 
pair off and make the long trip upstream 
together; and yet this is not taken into 
consideration in the final scene of this 
dramatic tragedy of the fish world. 






Indians busily engaged taking away the spawned out carcasses of the fish. They 


smoke and use them as part of their food supply 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT |B yy if 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 
OR the first time in the history of this or any other 


country, the science of the breeding*and preserv- 


ing of game birds will be taught in one of Amer- 
ica’s great universities. 

This is made possible by the passage of a bill in the 
New York Legislature appropriating $15,000 for the 
purchase of a farm in Tompkins County, New York, 
on, which it is provided’experimental and practical breed- 
ing of game may be carried on. It is further provided 
that the trustees of Cornell University shall accept, 
maintain.and administer the farm and it shall form a 
part of the New York State College of Agriculture 
“for the purpose of conducting practical experiments in 
and giving instruction on the breeding of game.” 

It is specifically provided that the farm shall be run 
in close codperation with the State Conservation Com- 
mission and that its surplus product shall annually be 
pla¢ed at the disposal of the Commission. 

The immediate results that can be expected from the 
establishment of the farm will be twofold: 

1. Instruction will be afforded young men who wish 
to become qualified gamekeepers, for which class of 
labor the demand greatly exceeds the supply. Practical 
experience on the farm will be reinforced by the techni- 
cal instruction of-the lecture room. 

2. Farmers of New York will be given, through the 
medium of the farm, instruction in the cultivation of a 
remunerative crop which merges well with other agri- 
cultural activities, particularly dairying and the growing 
of grasses. 


POW the foundation that will be established, it is 
hoped and confidently expected that in time Cor- 
nell will turn out men and women well instruct- 

ed, not only in the science of game breeding and pre- 
serving, but also in all of the work incident to the 
conservation of wild life of all kinds, particularly the 
insect-destroying and weed-seed eating birds which play 
such an important part in crop protection. 

Those behind this movement believe that there will be 
an increasing demand in this country for experts of this 
sort and that eventually every state in the Union will 
have in its employ at least one such person as a practi- 
cal-aid to farmers in the protection of their crops and 
the: breeding of game on a commercial basis, and to 
sportsmen in increasing the supply of game birds. 

Cornell, with her splendid laboratories and scientists 
of high rank, is already admirably equipped for carrying 
on’ this work and it needed only the addition of this 
working laboratory, as it were, to make her equipped 
for giving instruction in wild life conservation prac- 
tically complete. 
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Among those at Cornell who will coéperate in the 
development of this work may be mentioned Dr. J. G. 
Needham, the well-known biologist; Professor James 
E. Rice, head of the Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
and Dr. Arthur A. Allen, who has achieved a wide repu- 
tation as an economic ornithologist. 


HE idea of establishing a game farm at Cornell and 
T instituting instruction in conservation of wild life 
originated practically simultaneously with Charles 
E. Treman, of Ithaca, a trustee of Cornell University, 
who is much interested in wild life, and E. A. Quarles, 
of New York City, director of the Department of Game 
Breeding and Preserving of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, the sportsmen’s national organiza- 
tion. Mr. Quarles has been giving lectures on the tech- 
nique of game breeding at Cornell for the past two 
years. The matter was brought to a head last winter 
at the conclusion of a series of these lectures in which 
he was assisted by Mr. Herbert K. Job, Director of the 
Department of Applied Ornithology of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies and Mr. Harry T. 
Rogers, Superintendent of the New York State Game 
Farms. 

The bill owes its passage largely to the devoted sup- 
port of Senators Elon R. Brown, Henry M. Sage, Morris 
S. Halliday, Speaker Thaddeus C. Sweet, and Assembly- 
men H. Edmund Machold and Casper Fenner. It was 
approved and strongly supported by Conservation Com- 
missioner George D. Pratt. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secre- 


.tary of the National Association of Audubon Societies, 


gave the measure his warm approval and support and of 
course the American Game Protective Association, 
through its president, John B. Burnham, was active in 
promoting the success of the measure. Leaders in sport 
throughout the state were also most helpful in the work 
and, while it is impossible to name all of these, the Hon. 
Horace White and J. Dan Ackerman, of Syracuse, per- 
formed such exceptional service that it is felt acknowl- 
edgement should be made of their efforts. 

The various interests affected by this bill feel particu- 
larly indebted to Governor Whitman for his approval of 
it. As it carried an appropriation it had to be scru- 
tinized most carefully and the fact that it was approved 
is evidence that the Governor believed the measure to be 
greatly to the interest of the state’s farmers, sportsmen 
and bird lovers. 

In taking this action, New York again proves its 
supremacy in matters relating to the conservation and 


increase of wild life. There are many who consider the 
passage of this bill as one of the most important acts 
that have ever taken place in the great national move- 
ment for the better protection of the nation’s heritage 
of wild life: 
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OU know him just as well as I do— 
that saucy little red rascal that swore 
at you for invading his private do- 

main and setting up that great white object 
near his storehouses. I can see him now, feet 
braced, tail over his back, head on one side, 
defiance in every move, sputtering and 
chattering at the man thing that dared to 
invade his territory. But after a while he 
calmed down and went tearing off through 
the trees to tell all the rest about it. Of 
course he didn’t mean to be impolite; he 
simply felt that all the woods was his par- 
ticular property. So day after day he 
watched you, sometimes you knew it, and 
sometimes you didn’t. More often you did, 
for it is almost impossible for a red squir- 
rel burning with the consuming fires of 
curiosity to remain silent. Probably you 
watched him—some—and cursed him softly 
under your breath, standing there near the 
deer trail, while he advertised your pres- 
ence to the four winds of heaven until 
some inquisitive blue jays, attracted by the 
racket, came along, and then—did you stay 
there watching for deer to come that way? 

But there are other sides to this small 
devil of the tree-tops. Of course he en- 
joyed stealing into your tent while you 
were away, just to see if there was any- 
thing good for squirrels to eat; but did you 
enjoy it when you found that he had been 
into the corn meal bag? You called him a 
thief then, but if you had seen him earlier 
in the year, when he thought the old 
mother partridge was off her guard, taking 
that little chick out from under her very 
eyes, you would have thought worse of 
him than ever. Had you followed him as 
he went through the trees, seeking defense- 
less nestlings to murder—for he has a most 
tremendous flesh appetite, which he really 
has no business to have at all—then you 
would have condemned him by drumhead 
court-martial and ended his career with a 
22 or a charge of 8's. 

Yes, he is a robber, a murderer, and the 
noisiest little fiend loose. Call him all the 
names you want to, and then: stop a min- 
ute. How about that day last sugaring 
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time when two little red-furred forms went 
madly scampering over the snow, up the 
trees, down, and along the old rail fence? 
They were having a glorious time, and 
would you forget the picture? Later. Look 
in that hollow tree. Do you see that sharp 
nose sticking out? Yes, Adjidaumo’s mate 
lives there with four cunning little scamps 
that are as cute as—all baby squirrels. No, 
I won’t say all babies. You may have one. 
And here again is concentrated all the ten- 
derness and mother-love of the wild. But 
we do not often get a glimpse of this side 
of the little chap’s life, and in the bustle 
he makes getting ready for winter we lose 
sight of it entirely. 

Do you realize what that same bustle 
means ‘to him? Many a human would do 
well, in these days of “economy preachers,” 
to take a leaf from his book. He has no 
money, but is a free spender of time and 
energy. In fact, he is the most untiringly 
industrious of all the small wood-folk. 
Even as early as July he has begun to 
hoard the first white pine cones, and until 
the first frosts he is busily running from 
tree to wall, from bush to stone, hiding his 
treasures under leaves and in hollow 
stumps; sometimes even in the old farm- 
houses when he is close to civilization. If 
there is a corn field near by, be sure he has 
levied on that, though not quite equal to 
carrying away an ear at a time like his 
gray cousin. Beechnuts, hickory nuts, and 
butternuts come, and profusion, abounds. 
He has already tucked away the wild apples 
deep under dirt and leaves, safe from 
freezing. _Now the last acorns drop and 
he has even less time for play, for he 


knows that the snows will soon come to 


the northern woods, and when he wants 
fresh food he must climb to the hemlock 
boughs with the crossbills and pine gros- 
beaks. But the coldest days have no ter- 
rors for his unfailing courage, and the 
follower of the winter trap line is greeted 
as cheerfully and violently as his brother 
of the canoe. After all is said we could not 
spare him, for even with his vices he remains 
the optimist of Mother Nature’s family. - 
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OUNTAIN quail are getting very 
scarce in all parts of the Stanislaus 
National Forest, reports Ernest Bach 

in California Fish and Game, and it may 
be a matter of a few years only until they 
are extinct. Very little hunting is done 
for this species alone, but quite a number 
are bagged during a season by hunters in 
pursuit of other game. Their nests are 
made on the ground, and they naturally 
become a prey to snakes and small preda- 
tory animals during the nesting period, 
mature birds as well as young and eggs 
being taken. : 

Mof@tain quail leave their winter haunts 
about April, traveling toward the higher 
altitudes, some stopping along the way to 
build their nests and rear their young, 
while others cross the summit. The fall 
migration begins the latter part of August, 
and the birds return to altitudes of from 
two to three thousand feet about October, 
and here they winter. They<feed on grass, 
seeds, berries and pine nuts. 


S soon as there is a noticeable food 
shortage, attention is immediately 
directed toward wild life as a food 
supply. Most of the European’ countries 
at war have fortunately prevented extermi- 
nation by passing rigid laws. In the present 
crisis, says California Fish and Game, it is 
very important that every tendency to aban- 
don temporarily the seasons and bag limits 
on game should be quashed. Maximum use 
should be made of wild birds and animals, 
but the future as well must be considered. 
Every hunter and fisherman can do his 
part in helping solve the food problem by 
preventing waste. Waste is always crim- 
inal, but it is doubly so at the present time. 
The man who kills a deer far from camp 
and is too lazy to see that the whole car- 
cass is used for food, should be subject to 
fine and imprisonment. By salting part of 
a limit catch of fish.all can be used as food. 
It is to be hoped that every hunter and 
fisherman in the state will take sufficient 
interest in “preparedness” to see that every 
deer and duck shot, and every fish caught, 
is utilized for food. In so doing it will 


make possible the shipping of other food- 
stuffs from this ceuntry to our allies. 
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IN STILL-HUNTING, THE DEER’S OVERWEENING CURIOSITY IS MOST OFTEN 
HIS UNDOING. YOU MUST PLAY ON THIS FAILING TO BAG HIM 


TILL-HUNTING—the phrase itself— 

does not sound very interesting. But 

for the successful still-hunter, it has 
every thrill the hunter knows. That few 
practice it, or even become interesteg in it, 
does not argue so much against tht style 
of the sport, as against the real skill of the 
hunter. There is a wide difference between 
man and dog pitting their combined cf- 
forts, and the lone hunter going into the 
natural haunts of his game and matching 
his skill, against the instinct and cunning 
of the wary buck. 

Of course, still-hunting applies almost 
exclusively to deer hunting, as there’ is 
scarcely any other game animal or bird the 
pursuit of which permits of such a dis- 
tinctive method of hunting. No doubt 
there is a blare of unusual excitement in 
pumping lead at a buck that has been rout- 
ed out by a dog and is only hitting the 
“high places” in dodging dog and lead. 

It is exciting—long odds against slim 
chance for a hit; quick aim against quick 
motion. It is the only method to follow 
where large parties go together. But there 
is another condition: the condition of a 
lone hunter, or two or three skilled hunt- 
ers, who lack the help of a trained dog. 
I was forced to still hunting by a series 
of accidents that deprived me of my dogs. 
One was killed by a wounded buck and an- 
other by accidental poisoning. Up to that 
time I had thought that hunting without a 
dog was about as useless as trying‘to catch 
fish with a spoon. 

Whenever I rode the range one dog was 
sure to be with me, and he missed no 
chance to rout out any deer that strayed 
near the trail. Of course I took my own 
chances on getting a shot. All this time I 
was convinced that if it were not for the 
dog I could scarcely expect to see any of 
these deer. When I was deprived of dogs 
and forced to go it alone, I became strange- 
ly impressed with the number of deer I 
would see by the trail-side, or start at close 
range where I could choose my game with 
much more certainty than before. Then 
I began to find that by strolling around 
carelessly I frequently took deer entirely 
unawares, and could pick them off with 
comparative ease. 

When starting on a hunt I would travel 
fast until I came to some locality where 
deer tracks were numerous, and then begin 
the slow manceuvering to outwit the game 
If it were rough chaparral country, broken 
with rocky or grassy glades, I would often 
sit on one look-out position for a half hour 
or longer. And it is surprising how fre- 
quently at the end of a long wait a deer 
will stride leisurely into view. Or, stranger 
still, you will be attracted by the sway- 
ing, bobbing and jerking of a nice pair of 
antlers as some unsuspecting buck trims 
leisurely the top of a green bush, where 
he has been standing almost in plain view 
all the while. 

But that is the waiting game. When the 
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land is less broken and the brush covering 
more dense and uniform, then comes the 
real test of the still-hunter. He must 
choose the high timber and the right ap- 
proach, and stalk into the brush to pit his 
skill against the native cunning and instinct 
of his prey. He cannot lumber in and take 
pot-luck. Every knoll or depression must 
be approached just right. There is seldom 
more than one direction at which a likely 
knoll or depression can be reached to give 
the hunter any chance for a shot. From 
any other angle, he will find only the fresh 
track, or hear the deer bounding away to 
safety—Never approach from above; it 
is almost useless. Few deer will stand for 
inspection when they see an enemy tower- 
ing above. The rare exception is when he 
feels securely hid, and risks discovery 


against the danger of escape. But once 
even suspecting discovery, he will dash 
away in panicky flight and keep going until 
he is well out of harm’s way. 

By careful watching and listening one 
may possibly determine the approximate 
location of his first stop. It is sure to be 
at the top of some knoll where he can 
guard carefully against any approach along 
the trail by which he made his get-away; 
but the time consumed and the difficulty 
of a follow-up under such circumstances 
is seldom worth the try. 

It is a deer’s overweening curiosity 
that, in still-hunting, is most often his un- 
doing. And it is the playing on this animal 
failing that determines the success or 
failure of the still-hunter. He must play 
it, too, at the psychological moment, else he 
will defeat his own best laid plans. This 
is why a long follow-up is seldom suc- 


cessful. The deer have too much time to 
suspect unusual conditions. 

In still-hunting, the hunter must first of 
all look for tracks. If there are no tracks 


there are no deer, and a hunter’s best art 
will be wasted: on an empty wood. 


NE must be keyed up to the tense 

strain of this style of hunting, else 

he can not succeed. He must be ab- 
sorbed in expectancy, and expectancy is 
best sustained by the unmistakable signs of 
the immediate presence of game. It is 
necessary to walk slowly, and as noiseless- 
ly as possible. At the critical moment 
each step must be guarded and calculated 
to avoid dry leaves and twigs. When it is 
impossible to avoid the accumulated leaves, 
then comes the strategy of imitation. It is 
not so difficult, either, for there is a strik- 
ing similarity in the unguarded foot-step 
of a man and of a deer. A deer drops 
two feet with the clear-cut sound of one. 
There is none of the sveeping drag of the 
sheep; only the elastic rise and firm set of 
the foot, without slip or confusion of noise. 
This the hunter must imitate with a careful 
rise of the foot, and a firm set with a 
carefully measured beat. With this pre- 
caution- one may tread through considera- 
ble setting of leaves without attracting par- 
ticular notice from deer although they may 
be close at hand. 

The discordant splashing sound of a mis- 
step or slip in the leaves, or the rasping of 
gravel under a sliding foot, will awaken 
and startle all animal life in the immediate 
vicinity and another move means defeat 
for the hunter. There is only one counter 
for such a mishap, and that is to stand 
perfectly still for half a minute or longer. 
If a deer is close by and has been startled 
but not stampeded by the unexpected com- 
motion, he will be all on the alert for the 
approach of an enemy, but if there follows 
only dead silence his curiosity is immedi- 
ately aroused. At the same time his fear is 
somewhat allayed. 

He seems to expect of an enemy that he 
will keep up an uninterrupted pursuit and 
this sudden silence suggests that the noise 
is only the result of a tree-squirrel’s mis- 
hap or, at worst, the approach of some 
careless wanderer. Although he hears the 
renewed approach, his allayed fears and 
added curiosity will often prompt him to 
give a long and thorough inspection to the 
visitor, and if the hunter is alive to his 
business it will furnish the opportunity he 
desires. Even if the deer dashes away 
before he is discovered, he will seldom 
run farther than the next ridge or promi- 
nent knoll, where he stops for a second 
look to see if he is pursued. 

This is the hunter’s opportunity for a 
follow-up. He knows the location of the 
deer and he has the advantage of seeing 
the deer at least as soon as the deer can 
see him; any deer is bound to wait just 
a little bit longer than that, which is his 
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undoing. This is the chance the still- 
hunter has labored probably hours to se- 
cure, and the rest depends on his aim. If 
he goes to camp empty-handed he can only 
offer lame excuses. He will never have a 
third opportunity. 

It is a law as inexorable as destiny that 
no deer will stand for more than a second 
inspection. After that he is thoroughly 
satisfied and.henceforth is only concerned 
for his safety. As against the still-hunter, 
the deer will always make good when the 
contest gets down to that simple basis. 

In still-hunting the hunter must start 
at the foot of the mountain and climb 
upwards, or else make a careful survey of 
the proposed hunting ground and then 
work around from ridge to ridge, being 
careful to drop just below the series of 
prominent knolls. Around these the deer 
love to hover, and here they will fly as 
soon as disturbed. And on these look- 
outs they will ever pause—and unwittingly 
invite their doom. 

No matter how 
skilled is the 
hunter in marks- 
manship, there are 
certain to be times 
when his best ef- 
fort . will result 
only in wounding 
the game, and then 
follows what may 
be a heart-break- 
ing pursuit that 
tests to the limit 
the hunter’s skill 
and his experience 
as a trailer. Each 
succeeding canyon 
or ridge is a field 
for strategy — the 
natural instinct 
for self - preserva- 
tion pitted against 
the keenest wit of 
the hunter. No 
matter how much 
one may regret the 
loss of a fine buck, 
the true hunter 
cannot contem- 
plate with equa- 
nimity the loss of 
a wounded deer. 
There is something sacred about his life 
and it amounts almost to sacrilege to have 
it wasted The wounded deer is the great 
problem with the still-hunter, and yet even 
it fails in nothing of the all consuming in- 
terest. Every moment is one of tenseness 
and apprehension. 

‘ 

HERE is much misunderstanding 
about wounded wild animals. When 

that little white bead rests for a mo- 

ment on your game and your finger presses 
the trigger there is a riot of noise; and 
it your game dces not go down with the 
crack of the gun there is also a riot of 
action. The uninitiated who sees his 
wounded game tear away in headlong 
flight, spurred on by a frenzy of fear, 
thinks that half a mile will hardly abate 
the speed and that nothing but death or 
utter exhaustion can terminate the race. 
The fact is quite different. It matters not 
how desperately wounded or how slightly, 
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nor does it matter with what burst of speed 
he makes his get-away, the deer will sel- 
dom run far before he will stop as ab- 
ruptly as he started and immediately lie 
down. This calls for the strategy of pursuit. 


F you rush on, it will certainly avail 

you nothing. Bear this in mind: in 

front of you, quite probably under 
the first shelter, is your deer. Next: 
that deer expects instant pursuit and 
is alert to anticipate it. The longer he 
lies, the more absorbed he becomes in 
the pain. Moral: take your time. Wait 
for a time, in perfect silence. Then 
begin the follow-up. The deer will see 
you as soon’as you see him; and you must 
see him as soon.as he sees you. Then, 
if you are not too boisterous, there will 
ensue a moment of hesitation—just time 
enough for a shot. Your best chance is in 
that first follow-up; so be careful. .It pays 
to measure every step and scan every foot 
cf ground. It is only for a few yards and 





a few minutes, yet it may save hours of 
trailing and probably ultimate loss of game. 
If by mischance you lose this first try, 


then there will be one more. From the 
first start, a wounded deer will run 
farther. The distance, of course, depends 
much on the character of the land; but 
surely he will accept some inviting spot 
to pause. But this time he may not lie 
down. That means that your second fol- 
low-up must be more careful than the 
first and it behooves you to make the most 
of it. For it is certainly your last chance 
to catch your game waiting. 

Twice a deer will stop after being woun- 
ed and twice you may start him and not 
get him, but being followed to a second 
start is a warning that his instinct never 
fails to grasp. He no longer considers it 
an accidental encounter, that he warded off 
by that first escape. His instinct divines 
the relentless calculating pursuit—and he 
knows that his safety is in flight. 
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Then come all the tricks of deceit that 
Nature teaches to her defenseless brood. 
Limping or staggering on—never lying 
down, no matter how desperately wounded 
—he keeps always just ahead but never 
in sight. You trail and trail and trail. At 
last a wide canyon looms up and your 
hopes are high: surely he cannot clear that 
and make opposite side without being seen. 
You know he is just’ ahead. You have 
heard him perhaps, and now are carefully 
calculating to push him from the last dense 
thicket into the open canyon, or onto the 
sparse shelter of the opposite slope. But 
that deer has been calculating too. Al- 
ready he has measured the width of the 
canyon and measured your distance behind 
him, and he plays safe. Painful as it may 
be, he has taken that canyon at high speed 
and is now panting on the brow of the 
opposite ridge. 

Slowly you follow, track by. track and 
often retracing your steps to correct mis- 

takes; always 
looking for that 
spot of blood to 
verify the trail. 
All the while 
somewhere on the 
opposite ridge the 
deer is waiting. 
At last you have 
made your way 
across and almost 
to the top; you 
will not see any 
deer; he has hid- 
den himself in the 
thickest clump of 
brush he can find 
and he does not 
wait to see you. 
He is listening for 
your approach and 
at the first sound 
he is off. You 
may hear him and 
probably will. You 
dash for a vantage 
point to watch the 
next canyon. If 
you are lucky you 
may get him be- 
fore he clears the 
next ridge, but the 
odds are against you. If to go directly 
across means dangerous exposure, he will 
run down or up the canyon until he can 
make a safe crossing. But from this time 
on he becomes less calculating. 


E becomes more listless and plods on 
with a fatalist’s indifference. Of 
course when you come suddenly close 

he will dash away with much noise and 
bluster, but he will make only a short run 
and may even stop in an exposed position ; 
or you may catch him standing on some 
sharp rise or prominent knoll, carelessly 
watching your approach. If you have been 
able to follow him to this stage, your 
chances are good; but you have had many 
an uncertain moment on the trail and only 
the greatest skill and keen sight has 
brought you through the maze of hundreds 
of other tracks, crossing to and fro or 
following the same general direction. The 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 493) 
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HOW TO MAKE A MEAT DOG 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF SIMPLE LESSONS IN DOG TRAINING THAT WILL ENABLE 
THE EVERYDAY SPORTSMAN TO DEVELOP A USEFUL ASSISTANT IN FIELD AND COVERT 


ERE, at the beginning of these les- 
sons in dog training, we wish to im- 
press upon the sportsman who is un- 

dertaking the development of a useful bird 
dog the very important fact that no bird 
dog is born into the world with a knowl- 
edge of_its affairs. He inherits from his 
ancestors certain instincts but no knowl- 
edge; the latter must all be acquired by 
experience. The streets, the fields, the for- 
ests and the streams and all the living 
creatures are to him strangers to be sure. 
They excite his curiosity just as they excite 
that of a child; but curiosity is not knowl- 
edge. Your dog can learn only by experi- 
ence, at first he may be either bold or 
timid, reckless or cautious. Take him with 
you to your busi- 

ness or your of- 

fice so that he can 

see that side of 

life, and when he 

is four or five 

months old let him 

follow you into 

the fields. Do not 

expect him to 

know about things 

in advance and do 

not be disappoint- 

ed if he is con- 

fused and 

alarmed, but let 

him learn about 

things by explor- 

ing them. Re- 

member also that 

he can not under- 

stand a flow of 

words and if you 

talk too much you 

will confuse and 

alarm him when 

you are attempt- 

ing to encourage 

him. Do not dis- 

tract his mind 

from problems he 

will solve himself 

if left alone. In fact, the young dog should 
be treated like a young child, In showing 
him what you want him to do you can use 
words and signs but be sure they are sim- 
ple and not repeated too often or too loud- 
ly; and above all things, do not forget that 
a six-months old puppy has a very simple, 
undeveloped brain and it is absurd to ex- 
pect more of a six months’ puppy than you 
would of a six year old child. Time, 
patience, repeated opportunity and ex- 
perience will ever be the basis of the train- 
ers’ art. 

We will now suppose the pupil to be 
about six months old, healthy, happy, and 
with the experience we have mentioned; 
further than that he does not know any- 
thing. His first lesson should be given in 
any empty barn, loft or room, where he 
can move about. Snap a light cord to his 
collar, let him go, and when he begins to 
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play say, “Come in!” If he does not come 
at once, give the cord a twitch and pull him 
in to you firmly, hand over hand, then pet 
him until he has entirely recovered from 
his fright. When he minds instantly you 
will have. made an important step in his 
training, for you have taught him to rec- 
ognize you as his master and to come when 
he is called. This may not be accomplished 
in one lesson but after he understands and 
obeys with reasonable promptness you can 
advance to the secoud lesson, which is re- 
trieving. This accomplishment is sometimes 
taught by throwing a ball for the dog to 
run after; it works well in some cases, but 
it takes more time than the method now 
presented and in the end is not so effective. 


With the throwing the ball method, all de- 
pends upon the inclination of the pupil; if 
so disposed he will go after and bring it, 
but there is no way of compelling him to 
do so, and in this (as in everything else) 
the dog should ‘perform an action because 
ordered to do so; in other words, expect 
his will to be subservient to your own, so 
that he will do as directed without consult- 
ing his own convenience or inclination. 
With the ball it is mere play, but by this 
method it is real work; and though it has 
its rewards and may be made a pleasure, it 
still has a tendency to teach the animal that 
he is under control and that it is not op- 
tional whether he will retrive or not. 
The first thing the dog should be taught 
is to sit up and deliver into hand, and to 
hold an article until taken from him. To 
inculcate this lesson, call the dog in front 
of you; say, “Sit up!” If, as is probable, 


he does not understand, take him by the 

collar under the throat with one hand so 

as to hold his head up, and passing the 

other arm round his hind legs above the 

hocks, force iim to a sitting position, but 

be careful to do this quietly and gently so 

that he will not be frightened. When he 

becomes accustomed to the position and will 

take it readily at the word, take a news- 

paper and fold it into a flat, tight fold of 

about four inches long, then with the dog 

in position before you, open his mouth by 

pressing the fingers against the back part of 

the jaw so as to force them between his 

teeth. Place the paper in his mouth, clos- 

ing the jaws, and saying “Pick up!” Re- 

tain it by holding one hand under his chin 

for a few seconds, 

then take it out 

and by petting the 

dog let him see 

that you are 

pleased with him. 

Should he at- 

tempt to turn the 

Paper, or to open 

and shut his jaws 

upon it, check him 

at once by. a light 

tap under the jaw 

and the word 

“Careful!” | The 

folded paper is 

Preferred to any 

other object be- 

cause the dog is 

less likely to bite 

or turn it, and 

from becoming 

accustomed t o 

holding it quietly 

and steadily he 

will be more like- 

ly to turn out a 

tender - mouthed 

retriever. When 

the dog holds up 

well, take a few 

steps, allowing 

follow you with the paper 

in his mouth, and, if he attempts to 

drop it, place your hand under his 

jaw as you walk, and at every attempt 

to eject the paper lift his head quickly, with 

a sharp “Careful!” He will soon learn to 

follow you and carry the paper, which will 

confirm him in holding it, and teach him 

also to carry well, a thing which many dogs 

will not do, even though they may fetch. 

The second part in the retrieving lessons 

is to teach him to pick up from the ground. 

You want now something that will attract 

the dog’s attention as it lies on the ground. 

The best thing is a cleanly-scraped bone. 

First let the dog smell of it as he sits in 

front of you, take him by the jaw so as to 

hold his head up, and drop the bone at 

your feet; naturally he will try to stoop 

for it; restrain him for an instant, then let 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 506) 
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IT IS DIFFICULT TO DESCRIBE THE SHOCK I FELT TO FIND 
MY LURE HOOKED FOUL NEAR THE TAIL OF A 34 LB. MUSKIE 





S the trout season wanes, and bass 
fishing is sluggish till the advent of 
colder weather, we aspire for might- 
ier game—either to the Lake regions or 
Canada, where it is cool and far from the 
haunts of man, where we hope to meet and 
fight a fish equal, if not superior, to any 
fresh water fish that swims. 

The muscalonge is nowhere abundant, 
like the trout and bass, but plenty of rea- 
sonably good angling is to be had all over 
the Great Lake region, in the rivers and 
lakes of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, in the St. Lawrence and many parts 
of lower Canada, and especially are they 
gamey in Chautauqua Lake in northern New 
York where the muskie here described was 
caught. It is the largest member of 
the pike family, and its popular 
name in the “States” is “muskie” 
and in Canada is known as the 
“Lunge.” Its habit is to lie alone, 
solitary and still, among the lily 
pads and water weeds, ready at any 
moment to dart out like an arrow 
shot from a bow, should any wan- 
dering fish be so unlucky as to pass 
its abode. A fierce and voracious 
tyrant, by nature ugly and evil tem- 
pered, it will seize with a sudden 
rush any living thing, be it fish, bird 
or beast. Dace, chub, carp, suckers, 
the smaller members of its own spe- 
cies, frogs, mice, chipmunks, musk- 
rats, small aquatic birds and young 
ducks, all find their way into its 
capacious maw. Nothing escapes it, 
for its jaws are furnished with a 
double row of razor-like teeth, to- 
gether will snap a fish in two like 
the blades of giant shears. Built for 
speed, with long, sharp nose and 
broad flanged tail, from eye to tail 
fork a mass of muscle, with the ap- 
petite of a wolf, the cunning and 
capacity of a tiger, with slyness, pa- 
tience and unbounded courage it is 
one of the most formidable finned * 
things in the waters of the earth. It 
will allow no other fish to remain 
in sight, even those of its own kind. 

Some years ago one of the local anglers 
of Chautauqua Lake caught a muscalonge 
of 50 pounds. In the stomach was found 
another muscalonge partly digested, which 
weighed 4% pounds. The big one was a 
female and her victim was a male. I have 
often seen floating at the surface of the 
water remnants and parts of fish, some- 
times fish of a fair size, in a dying con- 
dition with great pieces cut from their 
bodies, showing plainly the devastating 
work of this fresh water wolf. 


O capture a big muscalonge by fair 
methods (with rod and line) requires 
considerable skill and adroitness. They 

are extremely tricky and resort to endless 
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experiments to expel the hook from their 
jaws, they are never tired, fighting as long 
as they have breath. In the best of places, 
muskies are not caught like a string of 
pickerel. One, or two, perhaps three, 
landed after half a dozen strikes, may be 
considered an excellent day’s: sport. On 
ordinary occasions when rightly hooked in 
the jaws, its actions at once indicate a long 
and arduous struggle. With its long snake- 
like body it is surprising what remarkable 
twists and contortions it can indulge in, 
from the time the barb strikes home, till 
the gaff enters its side. 

It is difficult to describe the shock I felt 
to find my lure hooked foul near the tail 
of a 34 pound muskie. The large curved 





barb entered and securely fastened deep in 
the tough skin of the back and part of the 


dorsal fin bones. On this occasion I was 
alone in a light boat early in the day. 
’Twas but a few minutes after I had the 
artificial minnow playing nicely 60 feet 
from the boat when I saw a great swirl on 
the surface of the water as if made by a 
motor launch, and my reel fairly whistled, 
though only fora few seconds, and then 
stopped; the monster had missed its aim, 
and on turning, in some mysterious man- 
ner, hooked itself by the tail. 


Fortunately the rod was stout, my reel 
was heavy with a good stiff click. I did 
not then know what was in store for me. 
Twenty or thirty seconds elapsed before 





the fish knew it was hooked. When it did 
there began the most devilish monkeying 
with rod and line I ever experienced. It first 
rose half out of the water. I saw its great 
wide open jaws and golden shoulders, but 
did not see the big minnow in its mouth, 
but down below and along it went at such 
a ripping pace that even with a quick run- 
ning reel it was hardly possible to keep 
the rod upright. 


WO hundred feet away it tore along 
in an exact circle round the boat, 
when suddenly its entire body shot 
above the surface of:the water. For the 


‘first time I realized what was the, matter 


to find this heavy fish foully hogkéd ‘on 
the tail. Getting control of the reel 
with’ over one hundred feet of line 
to spare, I had hopes of capture, 
even under, such adverse circum- 
stances. It again leaped, rolled over 
and over, then doubling upon. the 
surface. With grim determination 
I held the line tight to make the fish 
turn towards the boat, which it soon 
did, though swimming low down in 
the water, till within thirty feet of 
the boait it came up suddenly to rise 
above the surface leaping forward 
in a long, straight line, its beautiful 
green mottled sides and golden back 
made me envious to master it. . 

I was getting the best of the game, 
slowly but surely drawing it nearer, 
I could feel the lashing tail beating 
hard from side to side of the line. 
Any moment, I feared, but was pre- 
pared for that fierce lunge for which 
this fish is so famed. But it did not 
mature. My reel was fortunately of 
good size, and there was the fish at 
last alongside within reach of my 
gaff, a naughty instrument with a 
handle four feet long, which I held 
ready, and at once plunged it with 
all the force I could, driving it 
straight in at the middle of the 
body. 


HEN it was I realized the difficulty of 

having the hook fixed at the wrong 

end of the fish. With terrific force 
it lashed its tail and shot forward like a 
thunderbolt. My left thumb was useless 
on the reel and my right hand was power- 
less to hold the gaff. Away it sailed at 
a clipping pace with my gaff holding fast 
to its side. With many misgivings that the 
fish would escape, I had to again go over 
the same work of hard reeling-in, only it 
had to be done with more care. After in- 
finite pains, all tired out and wellnigh - 
beaten, with the rod tip deep in the water, 
the fish pulled less and less, and soon it 
was again alongside with the gaff hanging 
down, turning sideways showed the white 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 509) 
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S a rule the man who goes into the 

whys and wherefores of results, the 

close observer of cause and effect, is 

the one who wins success in the under- 
takings of life. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the 

gunning game, perhaps in a less degree at 


} 


the traps where distance does not have to 
be estimated and the gun is held at the 
ready, as in the: field where unexpected 
things are continually happening, but 
nevertheless a fact as to both. 


There is no doubt in my mind that what- 
ever success came to me in waterfowl and 
upland shooting resulted from my custom, 
dating back to my kid days, of carefully 
examining my kill, particularly in the case 
of any long or unusual shot, and noting 
where and how the bird was hit, the num- 
ber of pellets and also their penetration. 
To do this in a reliable manner it was 
necessary to mark by cutting off a toe, 
splitting the bill or other like way, certain 
individual birds when such pains seemed 
desirable. Trouble? Well, yes, a little, 
but nothing compared to the knowledge 
gained in this way. 

Even this last winter after having been 
an expert at the shooting game for nearly 
half a century, I learned. Observation 
paid. It is the person who is too old—or 
too wise (in his own conceit) to learn— 
that is hopeless. One who has shot the 
same loads of the same make of powder 
out of the same gun for many years, cer- 
tainly ought to know how the gun should 
be held to get game. Yet the first few 
times out I did rotten work. “Why?” I 
asked myself. There seemed no failure of 
eyesight or lack of steadiness in aim. The 
gun was aimed the same as ever, but ducks 
- that should have dropped at the report— 
close easy shots, kept on, untouched. Those 
killed were long shots, so very long that 
my blind-mate didn’t even make an effort 
to reach them. Toward sunset of the day 
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CLOSE. OBSERVATION USUALLY PAYS 


THE MAN WHO IS SUCCESSFUL IN THE GUNNING GAME, AS WELL AS OTHER 
UNDERTAKINGS OF LIFE, IS USUALLY A CLOSE OBSERVER OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


By EDWARD T. MARTIN 


I found myself, a “can” sneaked by from 
behind going at the rate of about 146 feet 
a second. By intuition I fired, a snap shot, 
but even as the trigger was pulled, I felt 
I had not led the bird by a foot and a 
half. Yet it doubled and dropped dead. 

Here was a case for a postmortem. The 
duck was marked and with another of his 
kind taken home. Each was shot through 
head and neck, neither having a shot mark 
in the body, and the one I was so sure I 
was a foot and a half behind, had two shots 
through the head and through the neck. 
The answer to the “why” came instantly. 
It was a clear case. The powder in my 
shells though supposedly the same as that 
used for years, was at least a foot quicker 
at 30 yards. Hence the missing of close 
shots and the hitting of those killed, 
through the head. Hardly seems possible; 
yet it is so, and of about 50 ducks killed 
during the winter, fully 35 were shot in 
the head or neck and a large portion not 
body marked at all. 

Shooting a little too far ahead is a good 
fault for reason that as the distance in- 
creases, so does the spread of the shot and 
a single pellet, even an outside one, in the 
head or long neck of a duck, is worth more 
than half a dozen abaft the main beam, so 
except on slow fliers over the decoys I 
made no attempt to correct my lead; but 
observation told me what the matter was 
and there was a heap of satisfaction in 
knowing the reason. 

It is noting the effect of a small size shot 
on picked birds, that makes nearly every 
careful gunner an advocate of their use. 
As a rule, of course there are exceptions, 
the more observing a gunner and the more 
experience he has, the more he insists that 
for all waterfowl sixes are plenty large, and 
sevens or eights to be preferred on the 
smaller varieties such as teal and spoonies 
—yes, even on “cans” and mallards when 
they are working well. It was a matter of 
common occurrence in picking ducks for 
shipment to find one of the larger varieties 
shot through and through from stern to 
bow with number sevens and on a side shot 
a gun wasn’t thought to be worth much 
that wouldn’t drive shot of the same size 
in one side of the bird and out the other. 

In the case of my own gun, observation 
says that beyond a doubt, sevens are better 
than fours or fives for any bird that flies, 
not even excepting swan. 


Although arguing in favor of small shot 
as against the larger sizes seems much like 
putting grain that has once been winnowed 
through a threshing machine a second time, 
my defense is the frequent inquiries that 
come: “You have had much experience, tell 
us the reasons why you are so strong an 
advocate of sixes and sevens as against twos 
and fours?” These letters and many per- 
sonal requests for information form my 
alibi for again threshing out the wheat. 

I suppose up to the time the law stepped 
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in and said, “No,” to indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter, more geese, honkers, speckle-breasts, 
white-fronted, cacklers, all kinds, all sizes, 
were killed in the grain raising districts of 
California than elsewhere in the world. 
The geese were a nuisance at planting time 
and ranch owners were very willing to give 
certain gunners—men whom they knew to 
be careful and not likely to mistake a brin- 
dle bull for a Mexican brant—the right to 
dig goose pits and shoot on their land. To 
such an extent did the gunners avail them- 
selves of this privilege that I have been told 
their books showed often a yearly kill of 
eight to ten thousand geese per gun. These 
professionals must have been skilled at 
their business and to a man they used noth- 
ing larger than sixes. Personally I once 
killed 89, besides several sent sailing, with 
a hundred shells loaded with sevens, all sin- 
gle birds, score being kept on the bottom 
of a card board box as if shooting a pigeon 
match. Really counting as killed, the birds 
“dead out of bounds” and the half dozen 
at which both barrels were shot, the tally 
should have been about 94 out of 95, con- 
sequently it makes me only smile to read 
the stories of self-called crackerjacks who 
rush to tell ‘how they killed two geese or 
perhaps even three with ones or B. B’s, 
buckshot or maybe scrap iron. 

Why, a rifle bullet will often fail to stop 
a goose if it hits abaft the center of the 
body. Yes, and also a grouse. I know of 
a honker, shot through and through with 
a soft nose bullet from a big bore Spring- 
field rifle that flew nearly a mile before 
dropping. I saw in the Olympics a blue 
grouse with the hinder part of its body cut 
completely away by a 30-30 soft nose, fly so 
far that the shooter didn’t even go to look 
for it. I myself once centered a ruffed 
grouse with a bullet from.a heavy Colt’s 


revolver and had it fly to such a distance 
that it was only by chance I found it, yet 
a load of sevens properly aimed would have 
stopped instantly any bird of the lot. 
Don’t talk to me about B. B’s, nor even 
twos. If rifle bullets won’t kill feathered 
game except by the accident of hitting the 
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right spot, why expect the B. B’s and that 
sort to do so? 

Some one says: “Can kill farther with 
the big shot.” Can he?’ Is he sure? This 
past winter I saw a big “can” killed with 
sixes so far that although when falling the 
wind carried him considerably near the 
blind, he was still too far to shoot over 
again in the water, even although one of 
the party tried him with fours. He was 
on his back kicking his last before the boat 
could be shoved out to gather him. This 
was clearly a case of observation and the 
post mortem showed that one number six 
had grazed the skin of the upper part of 
the neck, another the skin of the under 
part, each barely drawing blood, while two 
struck close together under the wing pass- 


ing nearly through the body, these being the 
ones that did the work. Of course a pellet 
of heavy shot might have found an equally 
vital: spot and then it might not. If it did 
the result would not have been any better 
than with the sixes with the percentage of 
chance three or four to one in favor of 
the smaller shot. Nor was this a single 
instance. Of my fifty ducks perhaps a 
dozen were killed so far, had a second shot 
been necessary on any one of them after 
striking the water, I would have hesitated 
before wasting the shell. 

“Must have burned a lot of powder try- 
ing for those sky scrapers.” Wrong. At 
the beginning of the season I had 125 shells 
loaded and there are 38 left. Fifty ducks 
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gathered with 87 shells isn’t so very bad 
for an old man. 

Among the letters coming to me from a 
Tomales Bay shooter inviting me to spend 
a week with him, the writer said, “Be sure 
and bring number twos for ducks and sixes 
for quail.” What a pity that business pre- 
vented me from going and giving the gen- 
tleman an object lesson in the effectiveness 
of small shot that would have been a reve- 
lation to him. 

I had been through the number two shot 
business in the long ago. Location, a small 
lake near Havana on the Illinois River. 
There were ducks in those days, particu- 
larly in early spring when the water was 
high but we did not have enough decoys— 
only about fifty—to make them work. They 


were mostly “cans” and would fly up and 
down that lake in great droves, always de- 
coying to their own kind and giving us the 
laugh. We did everything that skilled 
hunters could to fool them. No use; they 
took good care to keep just out of range. 
Finally my partner suggested, “Get some 
big shot and see what it will do.” A hun- 
dred shells were ordered loaded with num- 
ber two shot, an ounce, and plenty of pow- 
der back of it. They were shot away to 
the last one. If a single bird was gath- 
ered as the result, the fact has escaped my 
memory. Some few fell and built unto 
themselves submarine homes, one or two 
more went sailing, dropping goodness 
knows where, all of which was a convinc- 
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ing lesson against the use ot anything 
larger than sixes. 

Another letter was from a well known 
shooter, also a conscientious conservation- 
ist. It would be better for the game if 
there were more like him. He, guided by 
the advice of certain gunsmiths, rather ad- 
vocated the use of fours, “Because I do 
like to get them when they are high,” ad- 
vancing as a further reason the opinion of 
other shooters who “thought coarse shot 
better than fine.” 


I am of the idea the gentleman lost sight 
of the fact that when trying to get them 
with fours, for every bird gathered several 
are wounded and fly away to die, benefit- 
ting no one or nothing except certain pre- 
dacious birds and animals, the whole being 


a deplorable waste of energy, ammunition 
and wild life. 

Again I have been through the mill, only 
in my case it was possible to gather any 
duck falling within half a mile and a boy 
was kept busy chasing cripples over the 
sand and through the inch deep water. 

There was a sand bar many miles in ex- 
tent way down South in Dixie where every 
winter the flight was better than I ever saw 
elsewhere. Ducks of all varieties coming 
in from the bay and going to their inland 
feeding grounds. They flew high and wide. 
Out of reach except an occasional one to 
windward that was blown closer than he 
meant to.come. They would shy from any- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 484) 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS BY AN EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST, WHICH 
WILL ENABLE YOU TO PUT THE HIDE IN CONDITION ON THE SPOT 


By ROBERT H. ROCKWELL, Taxidermist for the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Museum 


Diagram by the Author 


(During the next few months a number of Forest and Stream readers will bring down their first moose; others probably 
will get a beauty whose hide they think worth preserving, for their own satisfaction or for its value to some museum or other 
institution in which they are interested. Few in fact will go into moose country this winter without having occasion either to 
skin a moose themselves or show a rookie in the party how it is done. This article, prepared by an expert taxidermist for the 
benefit of such members of the Forest and Stream family, comprises instructions that have proved practical to meet the exact- 
ing demands of museum taxidermy, yet provide simple means for the comparative novice to get good results in the field. At 
the same time, experienced hunters may find in them some suggestions for improving their methods.—Enrrors. ) 


EGIN by making an incision extend- 
ing from the base of the horns mid- 
way between the ears, in a straight 

continuous line down the center of the back 
to the base of tail (under the dotted line, 
A-A, in the diagram.) This method is 
most advisable for this particular animal on 
account of its heavy coat of hair. It makes 
it unnecessary to Open the specimen on 
the belly or legs where a seam would be 
too conspicuous. The whole hide may be 
removed through this opening with little 
difficulty, but of course it will be necessary 
to skin the head first. 

Cut the skin along 

the top of the neck 
in a straight contin- 
uous line to a point 
within six inches of 
the horns. From this 
point the opening 
cuts should branch 
off, forming a V- 
shaped incision ex- 
tending to the base 
of each horn. By 
cutting close to the 
flesh the skin may be 
removed from the 
neck until the carti- 
lages at the base of 
the ears appear. 
These may be cut 
close to the skull. 
The. next operation 
is to release the skin 
from the base of the 
antlers and along the 
top of the skull. 
For. this purpose a 
small sharp knife is 
preferable to the 
large cumbersome 
skinning knives 
generally used by 
campers. 

Great care should be taken not to cut 
the eyelids. This error may be avoided by 
holding the index finger on the outside of 
the eyelid as a guide, -while cutting and 
removing the skin from around this section 
of the animal’s face. The skin in front of 
the eyes which clings to the nose can best 
be removed by cutting close to the skull 
and, at intervals, giving the loose neck 
skin a stiff pull. It will then peel off read- 
ily, requiring little work with the knife. 

After removing the entire scalp from the 
carcass, the lips and the thick fleshy parts 
around the nose. require some attention. 
This fleshy part must be opened up with 
the knife in order to allow the salt to 


penetrate all of the tissues thoroughly. 

In skinning the legs, the hide should be 
pulled down as far below the kneecaps as 
possible. On each foot a small incision 
may be made in order to skin around the 
hoof and fetlock. The opening should 
start from a point midway between the 
dewclaws and should extend to the bottom 
of the hoof. This opening should not be 
over seven inches in length on each foot. 
By using a long knife at this point it is easy 
to loosen the skin which adheres to the 
shanks. If it is found that the bone cannot 
be removed easily after’the skin has been 


entirely released around the leg, disjoint 
the leg at the lowest part of the wrist or 
heel joint. The bone may then be readily 
removed and the hollow leg skin filled with 
salt. 

The skull and all of the leg bones should 
be saved, as should the pelvis and the 
shoulder blades; these in connection with 
the measurements will enable you to com- 
pare your specimen with others. 

MEASUREMENTS 

Total length, A-A. 

Height, B-B. 

From end of nose to root of tail, follow- 
ing a line between horns and down the 
center of the back. The head and neck 


should be pushed back into a natural po- 
sition to get this measurement accurately— 
A-A, following dotted line. 

Circumference of neck at thickest part in 
front of shoulders, C-C. 
Circumference behind ears, D-D. 
Circumference at middle, E-E. 
Circumference of body at largest part 
(belly), F-F. 

Circumference of front leg six inches be- 
low elbow joint, G-G. . 

Circumference of hind leg twelve inches 
above heel or hock, H-H. 

Salting the entire inner surface of a skin 
is the most impor- 
tant operation in pre_ 
serving it, and calls 
for strict attention, 
to make sure that all 
fleshy. parts and 
folds’ receive their 
full portion of salt. 

The ears should be 
turned inside out, 
filled with salt, and 
then turned back to 
their normal posi- 
tion. The tip of the 
ear, which remains 
unskinned can be 
best treated with 
some of the brine 
which accumulates 
on the inner side of 
the skin, after it has 
remained folded for 
about twelve hours. 

A second salting 
is sometimes re- 
quired to cover parts 
of the hide that ex- 
hibit a slippery sur- 
face. This second 
salting will dispel all 
doubt as to the 
Proper preserva- 

tion of the specimen in hand, providing the 
preceding instructions have been carefully 
followed. 


The next issue of Forest and 
Stream will contain Mr. Rock- 
well’s instructions for removing 
the skin of a quail; this clearly 
written and well illustrated 
article will enable sportsmen 
to save many valuable speci- 
mens for mounting. 
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A MODERN TRY-GUN 


FREE SERVICE 


Gun Fitting and Gun Inspection 


For 


FOREST & STREAM READERS 


The management of Forest and Stream desire to announce that their GUN EXPERT will take pleas- 
ure in advising readers on all questions relating to shot guns, rifles and revolvers, and render them 
personal service in purchasing fire arms. 

This personal service means not only advice on questions tidatiais to defects in vision and the proper 
form and dimensions of stocks to overcome these defects, or neutralize peculiarities or idiosyncracies 
but that new guns will be examined for defects in workmanship, trigger pulls tested and properly ad- 
justed and all guns irrespective of the price will be actually fired at the target for regularity of pat- 
tern, penetration and the determination of the particular load “a to develop their highest effi- 
ciency. 

This service does not sadsbiieiline to recommend any particular make of fire arm but will inspect any shot 
gun, rifle or pistol for possible defects in material or workmanship. 


This is a personal service in every sense of the word, absolutely free and does not add to the expense of 
the purchase in any respect. Forest and Stream simply desires to be of service to those of its readers 
who desire advice or are unable to make a personal inspection of weapons that they desire to purchase. 


Address all correspondence to 


“GUN EXPERT” 


FOREST & STREAM 


9 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











A Handy Camp Mirror 


I have noticed lately among the many 
things adapted to the needs of the men 
who are “doing their bit” in the. trenches 
and camps, a flat polished steel which is 
called a “trench mirror.” That is a great 
deal like the kind that most woodsmen 


have used for many years in the woods for 
want of a better one—I refer to the bright 
reflective cover or bottom of a tin lard pail, 
such as is a necessary part of every camp 
kit. This kind of mirror may not reflect 
all your beauty, but it will serve and can- 
not be broken. It can be mounted so as 
to be handled to advantage as I have shown 
in the rough sketch I am sending with this. 





BACK VIEW SHOWING FRONT VIEW,READY 
THE WIRE FASTENING. FOR USE. 


Of course an ordinary five or ten cent 
mirror or even your very best one may be 
used in the same way. Cut a small forked 
stick with a handle easy to grasp—one with 
slightly rough bark is better as it will not 
slip out of wet hands. Then fasten the 
mirror firmly to the fork of the stick with 
wire as shown in the diagram. Sharpen 
the lower end of the handle so that it can 
be readily shoved into the ground or stuck 
into a crevice in the bark of a tree, which 
will give the camper a good stationary mir- 
ror for shaving or other use. I always 
drive two small nails into the tent pole just 
wide enough apart to hold the handle of 
the’ mirror, and slip the mirror in when I 
need it for dressing. 
J. T. Bruce, Maine. 


For the Cartridge Belt 

Probably other hunters have found, as I 
have, that a filled cartridge belt becomes 
very heavy before the day’s march is over. 
I attach shoulder straps to mine by means 
of rings and harness snaps, and since the 
weight is then suspended from the shoul- 
ders, other useful articles may be suspended 
in the same handy way without increasing 
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+ wE are depending upon the 
friends and ‘admirers of 


our old 
Nessmuk 


o 
correspondent 
make this 


ideas on 
ht” have en 
adopted by the United States 
Army; can 


and we feel sure that all good 
woodsmen will keep his camp fire 
—, by contributing new ideas 
and nts gathered in the “out 
of doors.’”?’ A Nessmuk knife will 
be given for the best idea con- 
tributed next month. 


the weight to the extent of discomfort. 
The snaps can be unfastened almost in- 
stantly when one wishes, but they can never 
become unloosened of themselves. The va- 
riations of small luggage to attach to the 
belt becomes ‘almost limitless by means of 
these simple fasteners. I have a good many 
rings sewed to the bottom of my belt and 
attach what I want by means of the snaps. 
A compass may be carried in a leather case 
fitted with snaps which catch into the rings 
on the belt. A sheath knife is shown at- 
tached in the same way. I slip the handle 
of my belt axe through a loop in the center 
of the belt in the back. The blade sheath 
is fitted with snaps in the upper corners 
which catch in the rings at the lower edge 
of the belt. An extra piece containing car- 
tridges may be slung to the belt in the 
same manner. 
, CHartes Smita, N. Y. 





SHOULDER STRAPS, COMPASS, X.. 

AXE, AND EXTRA BELT SECTION FOR 
CARTRIDGES ARE ALL ATTACHED TO THE 
BELT BY MEANS OF SNAPS AND RINGS. 





A Warm Ear Protector 

You may think it is rather early for this 
hint of mine, but the cold winds will be 
upon us before we know it and this pro- 
tector is very easy to fix up. The idea is 
not a new one by any means, for my 
mother used to rig us boys out in these 
things when we were little, and that is 
quite a long time ago. She used to take 
an ordinary size handkerchief, but I find 
that my head now requires a very large silk 
muffler, which I am never without. The 
diagram shows how it can be folded into 
a hood to be worn under hat or cap when 
the weather turns sharp unexpectedly. Lay 
the muffler flat and square and fold one 


DOUBLE THE J 
F 


OLD BACK AGAIN 


SILK ) ! 
HANDKERCHIEF 


\ 


DOUBLE a TURNED over’ 


Pm rene + on + nog e wo ewe. 
¢ ’ 


FOLD CORNERS 
‘A” AND"B“ TO LINE 
D” THEN ROLL FROM 
LINE C” 





Cc Cc 
FIG § 
edge from you to meet the other edge (Fig. 
1), then double the top fold back again 
(Fig. 3), turn the whole thing over so 
that the single edge is toward you (Fig. 4) 
and fold back each top corner—all thick- 
nesses—to meet in the center at line D 
(Fig. 5). Then roll from line C C. The 
muffler will turn inside out into a neat 
hood with long ends that can be easily tied 
under the chin. It does not interfere with 
the hearing as would the same muffler tied 
bandage-wise over the ears. I am not 
ashamed to say that I sometimes wear this 
as a nightcap when sleeping in the open. 
Silk must be used as it keeps the heat in; 
cotton is useless for warmth. 
T. L. D., Minn. 
Handiest Form for Bread 

Carry hard tack (ship’s biscuit) instead 
of soft bread. It should be soaked over 
night, boiled in the morning, mashed up— 
the water squeezed out—and served with 
butter or bacon fat. 
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TRAIL TESTED SHELTER TENT 


By JIM FERGUSON 


The finished tent has ample room for two 


OW many enjoyed their last outing? 
And how many said, “Never again!” 
There are many others who feel sure 

that their camping trip would have been 
a success if certain articles had been just 
a little different or more suited to their 
particular needs. So back they come, and 
with catalogues and outdoor handbooks 
they search for more information. Have 
patience, you back-to-Nature travelers, for 
one can’t suddenly undo that which took 
civilization thousands of -years to accom- 
plish. Though you may have no practical 
outdoor experience but are dependent upon 
the comforts of house-dwelling, surrounded 
by many luxuries and relying on the help 
of others—some balmy spring day you will 
be aroused by the call of the Red Gods. 

Then starts a new pilgrim to the school 
of the Great Outdoors with Mother Na- 
ture for teacher. She stands ne nonsense, 
will exact a heavy toll for ignorance or 
inability to fend for oneself or over-con- 
fidence in others pertaining to articles for 
.use while in school, without first giving 
them a tryout. 1 have attended that school 
for many years, and am not yet a graduate, 
although I have studied everything I could 
get hold of and have tested many outfits. 
I always adjust them, work over them, and 
discard anything of no use to my particu- 
lar need, and the reason for this article 
is to give my other outdoor classmates the 
benefit of my experience. 


HE first thing one needs is shelter, 
which is the most difficult thing to 
adjust. The tent must be strong 
enough to stand rough usage, but light for 
easy transportation and capable of shedding 
wind and rain. It must be easy for a man 
to put up, roomy enough to sleep two 
people with all dunnage, big enough to sit 
under on a rainy day, and must not weigh 
over eight pounds, when made of 8 ounce 
material, 30 inches wide. 
To my experience 8 ounce material is 
the lightest weight one can get service from 
while making daily camps, and is the heavi- 


est to dry reasonably quick, for I never 
have my tents waterproofed. 


End diagram, requires. eighteen and 
gne quarter feet on account of pieces 
cut on the bias; one end needs nine and 
one half feet, the other eight and three 
quarters showing lower corner attached. 


A 
\ 


we 
as 7 
TOP> 
" 


6 6” TO TOP 
END 


Front diagram; shows lower cover 
with flap attached; fourteen and one half 
feet of material will be required for 
front and back, or seven and one quar- 
ter feet each. 


5’6”To TOP 
¥ 
FRONT | 6 
2\” 


I have tested many models, packing extra 
canvas where it wasn’t needed, or bothered 
by the need of natching too light weight 
stuff. Finally, while traveling in the*west- 
ern country three years ago I tried a Min- 
ers’ or Pyramid tent, which I found: so 
satisfactory that I believe a description of 
it will be of interest to Forest and Stream 
readers. 

If the diagrams and accompanying text 
are carefully studied, the tent can be made 
at home from the directions. If a small 
model of paper is constructed to scale— 
say, 13 inch to a foot—possible mistakes 
and consequent waste of material will be 
guarded against. 
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INCE then I have used the same model 
in different dimensions and weight of 
material; but I have found that the 

given dimensions and weight are the most 
satisfactory for my use, or anyone’s, for 
that matter. When traveling in pairs and 
making daily camps, it will stand up well 
even under hard usage. It is 7x7 feet at 
the corners, giving more than 8 feet sleep- 
ing space. In height it is about 5 feet, and 
when made in my dimensions using 8 ounce 
canvas, will weigh less than eight pounds. 
Six stakes are needed, four for the corners 
and two at the entrance, the bottom tent 
ends to be made fast to the ground end of 
the forked poles after the tent is up. Four- 
teen yards of material, 30 inches wide, is 
needed to construct this useful shelter tent, 
which sheds wind and water and is easily 
pitched by one man. 
My entire outfit can be easily transported 
on my walking tours over most of the 
United States by means of the two-wheeled 
cart shown in the photograph. When 
breaking camp the entire dunnage is quickly 
packed and loaded on the cart. This out- 
fit enables me and my cheerful partner— 
not forgetting the dog—to spend our sum- 
mers ,in the open entirely independent of 
towns and hotels, happy travelers on the 
highrcad to health and happiness. 


Diagram of measurements for flap and 
lower corner, ends marked E and lower 
corners tor front and back marked S; 
material needed is eight feet, two inches. 


TOTAL FOURTEEN YARDS 


Diagram of ground space, the tent 
cover being held up by two forked poles 
on outside of tent, leather loop fastened 
to peak of tent being used for connec- 
tion with poles. The corners are staked 
and tied at bottom of tent poles. 


DUNNAGE DRY STICKS STAKE 


SLEEPING BAG FoR TWO 


DOG. ENTRANCE STAKES. DISHE 


MODEL OVER GROUND SPACE 
PLAN ABOVE TO GET EFFECT 
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THE FEDERAL GAME LAW REVISIONS 


THE CHANGES RECENTLY MADE BY THE FEDERAL AUTHORITIES IN THE 
GAME LAWS TO TAKE EFFECT OCTOBER 15, 1917 GRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Oct. 16 to 
Jan. 31 


The accompanying map published by the 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey illustrates graphically the changes re- 
cently made by the Federal authorities in 
the regulations governing the taking of 
game birds to take effect October 15, 1917. 

Many of the changes made in seasoris 
have been at the request of the state game 
commissioners and with a view to securing 
greater uniformity in the regulations. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the 
effort toward uniformity, one entire open 
season (September 7-December 20) having 
been eliminated from the northern zone. 

One of the changes that will attract par- 
ticular attention is that which permits 
shooting during the open season on all 
migratory game birds a half-hour before 
sunrise. Formerly this was not permitted 
till sunrise. In making this regulation the 
authorities. were influenced by the un- 
doubted increase in waterfowl under the 
Federal law, and further by. the fact that 
the permission given would not cause the 
disturbance to birds that a similar exten- 
sion of time after sunset would have done. 
Remember that this change in the law will 
not be in effect where the statute of any 
state forbids shooting till sunrise. 

The principal changes in the open sea- 


Oct. I to 
Jan. 15 


sons are as follows: In the states now 
having an open season from September 7 
to December 20 (Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho), the open season is 
changed to September 16 to December 31. 
All of these states, with the exception of 
North and South Dakota, have recently 
changed their laws by making the season 
open September 16 or later. South Dakota 
has changed its laws to make the season 
September 7 to December 20, as pre- 
scribed in the present regulations. 

Eastern Oregon and Washington are 
given the same season as Idaho, September 
16 to December 31. 

The season in Pennsylvania and Nevada 
is made September 16 to December 31. 
That portion of Pennsylvania bordering on 
the Delaware River, however, is given the 
same season as New Jersey. 

Doves. The closed season on doves is 
established between September 16 and 
August 31. : 

Regulation 7 of the pamphlet recently 
issued is new, and is of particular interest 
to sportsmen. It reads: 

“That nothing in these regulations shall 
be construed to prevent the several states 
and territories from making or enforcing 


Sept. 16 to 
Dec. 


Nov. I to 
on Jan. 3 


laws cr reguiations not inconsistent with 
the provisions of these regulations or from 
making or enforcing laws or regulations 
which shall give further protection to mi- 
gratory birds, but such laws or regulations 
shall not extend the open seasons for such 
birds beyond the periods when it is lawful 
to kill or capture migratory birds in ac- 
cordance with these regulations.” 

Under the provisions of the foregoing 
the regulations would clearly supersede all 
state laws fixing open seasons extending 
beyond the periods when it is lawful to kill 
migratory birds under the Federal rules. 
The present law if constitutional would 
clearly supersede all state laws inconsis- 
tent with it, or regulations adopted pursu- 
ant to it. The bureau has heretofore fol- 
lowed the theory ’that the migratory bird 
law did not supersede state laws inconsis- 
tent with it, but that only that portion of 
an open.season under a state law extend- 
ing outside of the hunting period under 
the regulations was superseded. This was 
believed to be wrong by many, both in 
theory and in principle, and it often worked 
a great hardship to sportsmen. 

The situation has been made clear by. the 
adoption of the new regulation, and this 
action will be approved by sportsmen. 
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CHARLES LARSON 
Waupaca, Wisconsin 


Grand American Handicap 
Won With 


BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Two Years Out of Three 


HOOTING The Black Shells, Charles Larson 
of Waupaca, Wisconsin, won the 1917 Grand 
American Handicap. His score was 98. 


The winner of the 1915 Grand American 
Handicap also used The Black Shells. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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[Peters 


The Shells for Your Fall Hant 


OOD AMMUNITION always is necessary for 

successful shooting. Before you start for 

your autumn sport insure better results by 
stocking up with Peters—the shells used by some 
of the biggest wimners of the year. 


In the Eastern Handicap 


at Hartford, Conn., June 20-22, Lester German scored High 
General Average, 634 ex 650 all targets and Fred Plum, 
High Amateur Average, 541 ex 580, all registered events 
including 200 from 22 yards and 15 pairs. 

F. A. Johnson won the Preliminary Handicap, 18 yards, scor- 
ing 96 ex 100; Fred Plum was first 98 ex 100 and D. K. 
Dickinson tied for 2nd 97 ex 100 in the Hartford Special. 


Many Maplewood Honors 


at Maplewood, N. H., July 3-7, were won with 
Peters Shells including White Mountain Handi- 
cap, taken by W. E. Beers, 16 yards, 97 ex 100, 
and Independence Day Special, Woolfolk Hender- 
son tied for first place 149 ex 150. 


At the 1917 Indian Shoot 


at Lake Harbor, Mich., June 26-29, 
Woolfolk Henderson put up High Ama- 
teur Average 488 ex 500 using Quality 
® Brand Shells. 


Join the Winners. Use the ® Brand. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW YORK 60-62 Warren Street 


NEW ORLEANS.321 Magazine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 585-587 Howard St. 
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THIS SAFETY AXE 


Fine Hickory Handle—Weight 22 oz., length 12 inches— 
Solid steel blade, 2% inches by 4% inches. 
Together with a full year’s subscription to Forest and 


Stream. 
Both for $2.50 


Delivered to any address in the U. S. or Canada. 


FOREST & STREAM, »9 East 40th St., New York City 
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CLOSE OBSERVATION 
USUALLY PAYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 477) 


thing in shape of a blind, even more than 
from a man in the open, that is if the man 
kept still. My! how hard I worked and 
what experiments I tried. If I only could 
get those. ducks to come a little nearer, or 
a gun that would shoot twenty yards, yes, 
or even ten further. At length I got hold 
of a six gauge, single barrel young can- 
non that was just what I wanted, or at 
least that’s what a gunsmith said. The 
gun was ‘choke bored, very much choked, 
actually choked to death, for a very con- 
siderable percentage of the shot fell by the 
wayside flattened and jammed out of shape 
and even if the load was large so they 
could be spared, and the pattern at sixty 
yards all one could wish, yet at the extreme 
distance for which the gun was needed, the 
shot crossed and shooting was guess work 
to such an extent that there was no cer- 
tainty of hitting a full size cracker box at 
a hundred yards. Consequently the effec- 
tiveness of the gun, all in all was not as 
great as that of my ten gauge, the gun I 
used last winter and which has never been 
rebored in the thirty odd years it has been 
in use. As a result the young cannon was 
soon thrown into the discard. 

My experiments demonstrated—and they 
were made with many guns and many 
loads—that any gun can kill as far as it 
will stick shot in a pine board, which is a 
long distance—try and see how far—and 
further than it is folly reaching after birds 
with special guns and heavy shot. Any 
ordinary. load will kill far enough if the 
gun is held right; this to be remembered 
more than ever in these days of small limit 
bags and the constantly decreasing flocks 
of wild fowl where the loss of a bird which 
is crippled and dies, serves to lessen the 
visible supply of game as much as one that 
is killed ‘and finds its way to the table. 
Such loss is felt a thousand times more 
than it would have been in the long ago. 
Yet to see the distance some of the club 
men shoot, even on the baited ponds where, 
by waiting, the ducks will come into the 
decoys, one cannot help thinking the spirit 
of many of these men is that of the seven- 
ties and eighties, to kill and keep a-killing. 
A cripple that. escapes does not figure in 
counting up limits, so why be satisfied with 
a measly twenty-five? Kill and cripple as 
many as possible, even if more than half 
in the end serve to fill the hungry maw 
of ’coon or hawk or crow. The maxim 
seems to be, “Never mind the game so I 
have my sport.” Really in some cases it 
is so bad that it would make an old time 
market shooter ashamed of many of the 
“sportsmen” of today. 
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JUMPING THE LONG- 
BILLS IN MISSOURI 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 461) 


Down he went again at the snarl of the 
nitro. So sure was I that he was dead, that 
I took my time in getting to him. But to 
my great surprise that beastly jack got up 
again with the shrillest, healthiest “scaip!” 
that the marshes had even been forced to 
listen to. I let him have the second barrel, 
but he continued on to my left, dropping 
apparently for another rest over in a cot- 
ton row. 

If anything puzzled me it was the be- 
havior of that jack. Surely I could not 
miss him again, even though he was bear- 
ing an invisible plate of Harveyized steel 
around his body! 

Then I discovered that. I had only two 
shells—both in my vest pocket and. they 
were loaded with number 6 shot. I had 
taken them in case I saw some mallards or 
redheads at the ponds. My feelings were 
akin to those of vengeance. I put those 
shells in the breech, and contemplated the 
utter annihilation of that jack. 

The bird flushed wild this time. I drew 
feathers with both barrels, but he pursued 
his flight back to the marsh, alighting where 
I had first flushed him. Without another 
shell for my gun in the spirit of sheer 
curiosity I determined to flush that jack 
once more, and observe his antics. This 
time he permitted exceedingly close ap- 
proach, flushed, however, into a slow zig- 
zag flight, promptly towered to. a height of 
fifty yards, and there collapsing, he dropped 
to the water dead. 

I met Mac at the place we had agreed 
upon. He was holding his jack out at arms 
length for my cynosure, and complimentary 
reference to his ability for marking birds. 
“IT found him easily, but he was sure some 
tough bird!” 

“And here’s another,” I added smilingly, 
as I threw to him my much shot up jack- 
snipe. 

Communicated 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Edwin T. Whiffen’s reply to E. W. 
Hahn’s inquiry concerning “smellage or 
smilage,” in the September number of For- 
est and Stream, recalls to memory the time 
when, as a boy, I used to go fishing with 
an “old fellow” named George Garner. 

George had been on several “whaling 
voyages,” and everything had to be in ship- 
shape with him. He was very fussy with 
his tackle, and he never wasted his time 
fishing unless the “signs” were right. 

Whenever he used worms for bait, he 
always put some leaves in the box with 
them. The leaves were picked from a 
plant which grew near his door. The plant 
was lovage. We felt that we had the best 
luck when our bait was permeated with its 
aromatic odor. Can it be that lovage and 
“smellage” are one and the same plant? 

Freon W. Luts. 


LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR “INFALLIBLE” OR “E.C.” 


HERCULES 
Sm s Shotgun 


POWDERS 


When you buy loaded shotgun shells 
you buy by name.” You ask for your 
favorite make and’seeto it that you 
get it. 

But if this is all you do you omit an 
R important detail. You overlook the 

NITRO CLUB matter of powder. 
It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
SELBY LOADS with which you are familiar, a powder 
CHALLENGE in which you have full confidence, 
SUPERIOR as it is to obtain your favorite make 
of shell. You ask for the powder by 


@s) BLACK SHELLS|/ name just as you ask for the shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 

AJAX x ders, Infallible and “‘E.C.’’, may be 

ae obtained in the standard makes of 

shells given at the left. The shell you 

Neorn shoot is among them. You can obtain 

FIELD | a Hercules powder in that shell by 
RECORD : asking for it when you buy. 


On the top wad of every shell, and 

WINCHES: TER on the side of the box in which the 
REPEATER shells are sold, is printed the name of 
LEADER the powder with which the shell is 
loaded. Look for the name when 

buying. See that it is either. Infal- 


lible or ‘‘E.C.’’. 

These powders are of high quality-and 

uniform quality. They give light recoil, 

even patterns, and high velocity." Write for 
a free booklet which describes 
them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


1061 Market Street 
i Delaware 


Lined Enife (exact size of 
cut) is famous amongst the 
hunters and trappers of the 
Northwest. 


For a limited time we will give one of these knives without additional cost to 
anyone in the U. S. or Canada subscribing for Forest and Stream at the regular 
yearly rate of $1.50. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW—SAVE MONEY AND 

GET A BULLY GooD KNIFE. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 E. 40th St, N. Y. City 
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TEAST Rag ces 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of 
fur goods and 


big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 
How to Build and Furnish them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full explana- 
tions how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and. numerous 
illustrations. Everything from a 
shack to the most pretentious Adi- 
rondack structure, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic-stair- 
ways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 


FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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GHOST-GOAT OF HOODOO CANYON 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 459) 


At first Billy laughed until I hoped he 
would bust a lung, then he scoffed; in the 
end he got mad and dove into his blankets 
in disgust. “You can hoot all you want 
to,” says I, “but my ghost-goat theory is 
better’n any you've got. If there are gen- 
tlemen and lady ghosts, why shouldn’t 
there be ghost-goats? How else can you 
account, for that goat disappearin’? I’m 


HOLD TIGHTI- 
PM GONN. 
SHOOT! 


While Billy nugged the cleft I held the 
rifle on the big fellow’s chest and pulled 


ready to believe anything in ‘this durned 
Hoodoo Canyon. Wot we saw today was 
prob’ly the ghost of the goat that bumped 
that poor guy off the mountain. Don’t 
that sound reasonable?” 


Billy’s only answer to my argument was 
a 32 h.p., snore. Then I also bunked up. 


Next morning when we crawled out of 
the teepee, the high-up spur was bare— 
there was no goat on it. “He’s gone down 
to timberline to browse,” says Billy. 
“Browse!” sneers I; “you British Col- 
umbia nut!—a ghost-goat don’t browse!” 
“I s’pose,” snickers Billy, “a ghost-goat 
browses on the soopernacheral!” Then we 
both mixed it again on ghosts and spirit- 
ualism. After returning from a trip down 
the Canyon for some trout to add to the 
breakfast menu we got another surprise: 

There was the same old goat back on the 
spur! 

“By cripes,” cusses Billy, “we’ll git that 
goat this time, or bust!” I confess I didn’t 
have much stomach for that climb a second 
time, but I wasn’t gonna quit, so after 
breakfast we started. I will spare the do- 
cile reader a painful repetition of the hor- 
rible details of the ascent. Suffice to say 


when we again wormed our way over the 
rim at the head of the draw the goat was 
still in statu quo. But after our perilous 
crawl along the rock-shelf and our arrival 
at the bulge in the wall where we would 
be within range—there was no goat in 
sight! Billy was grim and peevish. “Push 
on,” was his only remark. “Yeh,” says 
I, “push on, but no push-off stuff !—don’t 
crowd me!” 

As I expected, we found the spur and 
the widening shelf empty. “Now wot do 
you say?” I asks triumphantly; “is it a 
goat, or a ghost, hey?” Billy didn’t an- 
swer. After a rest he began to examine 
our little perch foot by foot, part of the 
time on his hands and knees. I sat back 
pulling on my pipe and watching him. 
“Ha!” he suddenly exclaimed straightening 
and examining a fissure in the wall’ at the 
base of the shelf. “Wot?” says I. “Hairs,” 
says Billy, “and hoof-scratches on the 
rocks!” “You don’t mean he clim up that 
crack?’ says I rubbering. “No,” says 
Billy, “I don’t mean it, but he must of 
done it. I'll soon find out.” 

With that he squeezed himself into the 
cleft and began to climb. It was hard 
work for Billy—how in heaven’s name 
could a goat do it! Rocks dislodged by 
Billy came clattering down and bounced 
off the shelf into space. Billy had scram- 
bled up perhaps 10 feet. Suddenly about 20 
feet above him over the edge of what must 
have been a pocket in the wall was thrust 
the head and shoulders of a monstrous 
goat! 

Pushed to his last niche he showed him- 
self and was facing the music! There 
was battle in his blazing eyes. He was 
harkening to the steady ascent of Billy 
who could not see him. 

“IT see ’im!” I says softly to Billy; 
“I’m gonna shoot! Hold fast!” At the 
sound of my voice the old bewhiskered pa- 
triarch transferred his baleful glare to me 
and stamped viciously with a black hoof on 
the edge of his perch. Let ’im have it!” 


Heavy dotted line shows course followed 
by wounded goat on his first bounce 


says Billy snuggling close in his hole. Lin- 
ing the sights full on his chest, I pulled! 
Some goats with good heads are accom- 
modating—when they are plugged in a vital 
spot they curl up and expire quietly, even 
tho there is little more than room enough 
to do it. Instead of slumping decently back 
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into his retreat this giant goat of the 
Hoodoo had to skid! 

His front feet slid off the edge of his 
nest and down he came! 

“Look out!” I yelps, flattening myself 
against the wall and shutting my eyes. 
There was a thud behind me! I turned 
my head in time to see that goat bounce 
off the shelf and go gyrating, heels over 
head out of sight into space below! 

Billy slid down quickly and side by side 
we lay belly-flat and peered over the edge 
of our perch. The plummeting goat had 
passed beyond our sight. Presently there 
came up to our ears from far below a faint 
smack—followed by a clattering of rocks. 

“Falls ruther heavy for a ghost, don’t 
he?” grins Billy. 


| Perfection in Shooting Qualities 


Smith Guns are American guns, made by high-grade Ameri- 
can mechanics, with American machinery, under an American 
system—and that’s how they get their perfect shooting qualities. 

Proved by 33 years of shooting under all conditions, Smith Guns 
have become part of the very fabric of American sportsmanship. 

They are priced from $32.50 to 
$1,000. Fulton Guns, by the same 
makers, cost from $22.50 to $27.50. 
All guaranteed. Send for the illus- 
trated catalogue of = 

In. & 


“Yeh,” says I hopelessly, “and I reckon 
that fall would bust the horns and hide of 
even a ghost-goat.” 

“I reckon it would,” says Billy. 

Then we started in sadness on our de- 
scent to the teepee. 


HUNTING PROSPECTS GOOD 

The crack of the hunter’s rifle will soon 
be heard once more. The hunting season 
for deer, moose and caribou opens in the 
Province of Quebec on September ‘Ist, ex- 
cept in the counties of Ottawa, Pontiac, 
Labelle and Temiskamingue, where the 
open season begins October 1st. Sport will 
be excellent this year are the reports from 
Grand Trunk headquarters in Montreal. 

Many sportsmen are planning trips to the 
new moose country in the Abitibi district 
of Northern Quebec, reached through 
Cochrane, the junction’ of the Temiskaming 
& Northern. Ontario Railway and the 
Transcontinental Line. In the hunting re- 
serves there, moose are reported more 
prevalent this year than ever before. This, 
it is believed, is due to the natural increase 
and to the fact that the moose are steadily 
moving into this new region from the 
more southerly areas. One party just re- 
turned from this section sighted in four 
days more than forty moose. Some won- 
derful moving pictures of moose have just 
been taken there. In this Abitibi district 


there is also considerable bear with some 


deer and a few caribou. 

In Ontario the hunting season opens No- 
vember Ist, but an order in council has 
just been promulgated allowing moose 
hunting in that portion of Ontario lying 
north of the Transcontinental Line to be- 
gin October toth, and extend to November 
30th, making the season considerably 
longer than in former years. 

The transportation authorities are co- 
operating in every way in the work and 
stand ready to give all available informa- 
tion to the intending visitor. ; 


Communicated 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Replying to the inquiry of E. W. Hahn 
as to “smellage” or “smilage,” my grand- 
father, who was a Vermonter and who 
died in 1884 at the age of 100 years and 
26 days, always called celery “smellage” 
and insisted that it was the same as the 
plant so named that grew wild in certain 
portions of New England. 

Francis E. Hamicton. 

New York. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 
31-51 Hubbard St. FULTON, N. Y. 3 


Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.75 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over ‘the longest practical 


game-shooting ranges. 
but it has bullet weight eno 


€ ammunition they use is not only of 3,000f.s. velocity, 


h to make it ¢; 


are ont where the game is. There 


is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and : 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, = the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 
NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nessmuk’s Old Hunting Grounds 
FOR SALE 


About 1,300 acres. Trout streams emp 

into river. Boating and bathing. 8 

trout and black bass plentiful. Good bird 

por ana o Plenty of deer, bear, rabbits and 

squirrels. Wild gorge surrounded by tall moun- 

tains. Modern bungalow cheaply enlarged into 
Hay fever cured here. Well 


growth. Rare 
medicinal spring. Good place for city club. 
No poisonous snakes. At Stone Station, New 
York Central R. R., Tioga County, Penn, Taxes 
under $50 per year. Surrounded by state land. 
Altitude high. Communicate with 


Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


J. KANNOFSKY gits:‘Biowee 


on —— of artificial eyes for birds, _ 
nufacturin a specialty. 
Sead for priv Ree heads and skulls 


Send for prices. All kinds o 
rmists. 
NEW YORK 


for furriers and taxi 
Please mention ‘Forest and Stream” 


363 CANAL STREET 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


415 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


SOL ey HnIeo 


r. TD) 


have kuown it for 

Dealers sell NYOIL at 

| ioc. and 25c, Send us the name 

of a live one who doesn’t sell 
with other 


necessaries 
mm and we will send 


The 20th Century | 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Gorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. H, La Rue, Ohio 
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PRICE WEIGHT. 
50 DOLLARS 50 POUNDS 


The “V”neer Canoe 


Moulded from one piece of waterproof birch veneer. No joints under water except at ends. Will not split, check, 
warp, swell or shrink. Will run faster, easier, stand harder usage and last longer than any other canoe. Beautifully 
finished in natural birch. 

Length 16 Feet. Beam 32 inches. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


HASKELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ludington, Michigan 


GUNS" 


Fall and Winter Sporting Goods» 
Home Defence Outfitters 


Catalogue No. 75 now ready for mailing 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway NEW YORK 


THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


HIS LATEST REEL 
Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8, '89; Mar. 21,'11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish. in 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 
Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK - 
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A. L., Big Rapids, Mich.: 

What is the reason that double barrel 
shot guns with hammers are cheaper than 
the hammerless ones? 

Ans.—They are easier to make and do 
not have-to be fitted so carefully; and as 
they have been on the market longer than 
the hammerless guns, the factories making 
them have long ago charged off the special 
tools used in their manufacture. 


L. T., Methuen, Mass. : 

If I join the United States Revolver As- 
sociation can I get discounts on different 
makes of revolvers? 

Ans.—You can. A letter to Secretary- 
Treasurer J. B. Crabtree, Yalesyille, Conn., 
will bring particulars. 


K. K., Greenwich, Conn.: 

I am going to. Washington soon and 
would like to know the club house address 
of the National Rifle Association. 
‘Ans—Their office address—they have no 
club house—is 1108 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. If you want advice or 
information I am sure they would be glad 
to help you. 


K. M. C., Greenville, Maine: 
Why does my double barrel shotgun gum 
up and work hard? . 
Ans.—If you have trouble of this kind 
it is a sure sign that you are using poor 
oil. If you use the right kind of oil you 
will have no trouble from gumming. 


B. B., Adirondack, N. Y.: 

How can ¢ tell if my rifle is metal 
fouled? 

Ans.—Wipe the barrel out with a rag 
soaked in strong ammonia. If the rag 
comes out deep blue in color continue wip- 
ing with ammonia until the rag comes out 
clear. 


C. P. H., Portland, Ore. :. 

Is it permitted to use a repeating rifle 
in the rapid fire stage of the National 
Rifle Association Outdoor Small Bore 
League? If one is used, is there any dif- 
ference in the time allowance? 

Ans.—Although the repeating rifle is 
quite an advantage for the rapid fire stage, 
they are permitted in the National Rifle 
Association Outdoor Small Bore League 
under exactly the same conditions as single 
shot rifles. 


C. M., Trenton, N. J.: 

What is the object of the National Rifle 
Association and how much does it cost to 
join it? 

Ans.—The object of the National Rifle 
Association is to promote the sport of rifle 


shooting in the United States. It is the 
governing body for the sport in this coun- 
try and you ‘should give it your support by 
joining. The dues are two dollars a year. 


M. B. C., Mayfield, Ga.: 

The stock on my shotgun seems to be 
too straight. How can I remedy this? 

Ans.—Shave down the comb a little so 
that your cheek will go down a little 
further when you throw the gun to- your 
shoulder. Be very careful not to take off 
too much. Take off only a little wood at 
a time and try the gun to your shoulder 
frequently. If you object to the unfinished 
look, you might sandpaper the whole stock 
to remove all varnish and then rub it well 
with linseed oil. 


J. L., Seattle, Wash. : 

I find .22 caliber shot cartridges listed in 
the catalogues. What kind of game can 
you hunt with them and what is their 
range? 

Ans.—Collectors who are getting speci- 
mens for the museums often use the small! 
caliber shot cartridges. The advantage in 
using them is that they do not damage the 
skin of the animal ; but their effective range 
is limited to about seven yards and then 
only for very small birds and animals. 


® F:. Utes, Ne-Yo 

In learning to use a revolver is it better 
to cock the hammer with the thumb or just 
to pull back on the trigger? 

Ans.—You are asking if it is better to 
use a revolver single action or double ac- 
tion. You will find that practise enables 
you to cock the hammer very rapidly with 
the thumb. I recommend this method, 
which is used by the best revolver shots 
because it gives greater accuracy. 


I. W., Bayport, L. I.: 

What size of shot do you consider best 
for shooting ducks? 

Ans.—The most popular sizes are 4 and 
6. For the occasional shot at long range 
larger sizes are sometimes used. Some of 
the best duck shots in the country use sev- 
ens. There is a comprehensive article on 
this subject in this issue. ; 


D. L., Wernersville, Pa.: 

How can I check the trigger of my rifle 
when it is so hard it can not be filed? 

Ans.—If the trigger is case-hardened or 
made of tempered steel it will resist filing. 
Heat ‘the finger end of the trigger red hot, 
taking care to keep cool the end which en- 
gages the hammer. This softens the steel 
so that it can be easily filed. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING 


Heads guaranteed. I' am in the best big game 
country in the Northwest. Located in the Rocky 
Mountains South of Glacier Park. I am where 
the game is. Have hunted the territory for years. 
Will guarantee bear in Spring and Elk in season. 
Have finest trout fishing in the world. Have no 
other business but hunting and guiding and will 
furnish best of references from people from all 

of the world who have been out with me. 
ou’d better come. 


Write me 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Bynum, Mont. 


YOU CAN TRAMP ALL DAY 


You can do the 
aardest work or play 
without strain, chaf- 


scratching metal slides. It 
made just as nature intended, 
(Note ilustration) 

With the 8.S.S. you always 
have a clean suspensory every morning. Each 
outfit has two sacks, you can clip one fast to 
> aa straps while the other sack i: 


All sizes. Mailed in plain package on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


SLEE'IR 


wa" BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


The lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with an i 

‘ortable eat hase a Reels Sede ie 

utes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 


by Hunters, Campers, Physicians, 


Guaranteed moisture proof. 
Catalogue Free. 


ATHOL MFG. Cco., _Athol, Mass. 
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Daylight at Night With This 


Electric Lantern 


Ni a flash light but a continuous, steady burn- 
Ni: electric lantern that throws a big flood of 
silvery, white light in all directions and for a dis- 
tance of 500 ft. Uses two No. 6 dry batteries that burn 
by the hour and last for months at one-fifth the cost of 
ordinary flasher batteries. 
















with a 1000 Uses 


Comes beautifully finished and lasts 
for years. Has high bail handle that fits 
over your arm and handles that fit your 
hand. Stand 74% inches high. Great for 
Sportsmen, Campers, etc. Has 1000 outdoor 
and indoor uses. 


Ask Your Dealer or Order 
Direct From This Ad 


See the Delta Electric Lantern at your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you send us 
$3.25 and lantern, complete with batteries, 
will be sent you postpaid. Send today! 


DELTA ELECTRIC Co. 
Address Dept 22 MARION, IND. 
Branch Sales Offices: 

Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Toronto 


Manufacturers of Portable Night Lights 



















THESE MAGNIFICEN’T ART SUBJECTS 
REPRODUCED IN COLORS 


Mounted on 11x14 art mats without lettering other than the artist’s name 


50 cents Each Both for 75 cents 


Mailed to any address—anywhere 








Both Pictures FREE with a year’s subscription to 


FOREST AND STREAM 


AT THE PRESENT YEARLY RATE OF $1.50 
FOREST and STREAM, 9 West 40th Street, New York City 
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THE STORY:OF::THE 
TOLLING DUCK DOG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 463) 

once be arrested, and after looking crit- 
ically at them, you may remark—as hun- 
dreds have done before—what kind of 
dogs are those, Chesapeake Bays, or what? 
If tim@ is no object, the answer will prob- 
ably be that they are Tolling dogs, and 
when the explanation is forthcoming that 
they are used to toll ducks within range of 
the gun, your questions will come thick 
and fast, such as: Do they go in the water? 
—How far will ducks come to the dogs?— 
Do the dogs know they attract the birds? 
—Will they retrieve the birds you shoot ?— 
But if time is limited, you would likely get 
the answer: Oh, they are duck dogs, or 
just dog, I guess. 

We will suppose you are a duck shooter 
and are also skeptical, and came from Mis- 
souri and want to be shown, and it is 
finally agreed that we repair to where we 
know ducks congregate. It is not yet day- 
light when we reach our “blind” on the 
edge of the sandy shore of the bay. This 
blind is one I have tolled many a fine shot 
from, and is composed of three or four 
old lobster pots, which have been cast 
ashore in the surf, and a few old roots ot 
trees—the whole covered with dead sea- 
weed, and just large enough to conven- 
iently hide us and the dog. Making our- 
selves as comfortable as possible, and pull- 
ing our coat collars up and our wool caps 
well down (for the month is December 
and terribly cold, the lakes are frozen and 
the ducks are now in their winter feeding 
grounds), you turn your head and see the 
yellow flicker of a lamp through the kitchen 
window in the farmhouse across the great 
salt marsh behind us, where we enjoyed 
the warmth from the big wood stove an 
hour ago, as our breakfast of fresh eggs 
and biscuit, washed down with steaming 
tea, was eaten, and you half wish yourself 
back there again. It is “star calm,” not a 
breath of air and very frosty. Our dog is 
curled up tight, his nose covered by his 
fox-like tail, and he is the only one of us 
three who is comfortably warm. But just 
listen to those blackducks as their trem- 
bling quack reaches us from out there in 
the bay! Buff hears them, too, and quick 
as lightning his ears prick as he raises his 
head. If you touch him now you will feel 
him trembling, but not with cold, only sup- 
pressed excitement. And now the east 
begins to pale, and presently objects 
are dimly discernible. Those old stake 
butts out there stuck up through the sand 
look like a flock of geese, while in the 
gray light the bridge spanning the North 
Creek looms up like a church spire. We 
hear the winnow of wings as ducks fly 
from the salt creeks where they have spent 
the night, and as they join their compan- 
ions in the bay in front of us they create 
quite a commotion among them. 

Presently we see a black line on the 
glassy surface of the water, which slowly 
develops into a flock of twenty birds or 
more. The tide is almost up to our blind 
this morning, and everything seems to 
favor us. The ducks are now in plain 
sight—foxy old beggars. Some of them 
know the danger zone of this shore from 
years of constant persecution. About two 
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hundred yards away they flap their wings 
and preen their feathers as the rising sun 
begins to warm them, and now I guess we 
will “show the dog.” Reaching into the 
back pocket of my hunting coat, I pull out 
a hard rubber ball. Just look at Buff, who 
has been watching my every movement; 
see the pupils of his eyes dilate as he spies 
the ball! Did you ever see such concen- 
tration as he watches that sphere of rub- 
ber! Next to his master it is the dearest 
thing on earth to him. One bounce of it 
upon the kitchen floor will lure him from 
the finest dish of roast beef scraps and 
gravy without a moment’s hesitation. 

I can divine your thoughts without much 
study now. You are thinking “what a 
shame to scare those ducks” and that per- 
haps they may come on shore again as the 
tide begins to fall, and you cannot help 
feeling certain that every duck will “jump” 
as soon as he sees the dog. But wait, you 
watch the ducks, and whatever you do, 
don’t shoot until I give the word, for it 
is the sure ruination of a Tolling dog to 
shoot over him while he is outside the 
blind. If you do so, your dog will soon 
want the first shot himself, and when the 
birds come close, he is likely to plunge in 
after them without waiting for the gun. 


ATCHES of sand stretch out upon 

each side of us and afford a footing 

for the dog, and we can play him from 
either side of the blind. I toss the ball 
and away goes Buff; picking it up, he can- 
ters back and drops it in my hand. Out 
again go ball and dog. I watch your face 
and it is a study, as through the “peek- 
hole” in the seaweed you anxiously watch 
the birds and this is what you see: With 
stretched necks and wondering eyes, every 
duck looks intently at the dog, and as the 
ball falls in among some dead seaweed, 
causing him to use his nose to find it, his 
bushy red tail works and wiggles above the 
beach grass, and a dozen birds turn and 
swim for shore, their necks a second ago 
stretched so long now folded in, and with 
soft meamp-amp, meamp they swim rap- 
idly toward us with just a gentle breath 
of wind behind them. Buff plays beauti- 
fully, returning with the ball even faster 
than he romps after it. How round the 
birds look with their necks drawn in, giv- 
ing them a stupid appearance, and the sun- 
light shimmering from the yellow bills of 
the drakes. Now as the dog comes near 
us again, the hot scent of duck strikes his 
sensitive nostrils; and stopping with up- 
raised paw, he looks toward them, but a 
chirp brings him back to us. Not for 
worlds would he refuse to “play.” See 
him tremble as we push up the safeties of 
our guns. Here are the birds right against 
us, though not well bunched, being strung 
out across our front. They are only thirty- 
five yards or so away when Buff drops the 
ball into my open palm for the last time, 
and I whisper “Down.” Now there is one 
of two things to do, we may either rise up 
and shoot, picking out our birds and. try- 
ing to stop one with each barrel, or remain 
quiet until the ducks begin to get uneasy, 
and not seeing the dog, start to swim away, 
when they will invariably bunch. 

If you can forget the freezing nights and 
blustery days when you have almost per- 
ished waiting for a shot, or perhaps the 
long crawls through slush or mud when 
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trying to stalk these wariest of all their 
kind, then let us each try and make a 
double and be satisfied. But if you have 
only occasionally had a flock shot and 
would like one now, let us hold our fire, 
which we decide to do. See that old drake 
stretch his neck and swim up and down, 
looking with the keenest of all eyes, and 
turning slowly from us; the birds swim 
together, their heads turned sideways, look- 
ing over their shoulders at the blind. I 
nod, and the two pairs of 12-bore barrels 
poke out above the fringe. of seaweed of 
the blind. As we raise to shoot, Buff peers 
over the blind beside me. With a whimper 
and stiffened sinews he awaits the report. 
Both shots snap out as one, and into the 
air seven terrified birds spring straight up. 
three of their number falling to our sec- 
ond barrels. There are two cripples, one 
of which swims about in little circles, shot 
through the head in front of the eyes, and 
wading off as far as hip boots will allow, 
we each kill our bird. 

Buff by this time has almost reached the 
nearest drifting victims. Watch him swim! 
There is only one breed of dog could catch 
him now, and that the Tolling dog. No 
need to tell him to retrieve. Dropping 
his bird on the sand he plunges in again 
and again until the eighth and last duck is 
safely recovered. Buff takes a roll in the 
sand and a shake, and trotting up to me, 
rubs against my leg, and while he looks up 
into my face, I stroke his wet hair—wet 
only on the outside, for no water ever pen- 
etrates to the skin through that otter coat 
—and if he and I were alone I would take 
his honest head between my hands and 
whisper in his ear, “Good boy,” while with 
a funny little growl in his. throat he would 
say in his own way, “We did the trick.” 
He always looks for this following a suc- 
cessful toll. 


S a surf dog the Toller has no equal 

and will persevere until at last he 

stems the undertow. One _ winter 
I feared 1 had lost Buff on two occasions. 
Shooting from the same blind, I wing-broke 
a blackduck, and giving chase, the dog 
swam after his bird right out to sea be- 
yond my anxious sight. The tide had 
turned and I ran along the shore with 
frantic haste trying to locate a boat, past 
Read Head, two miles below, until at last 
I gave it up and sorrowfully returned to 
fetch my gun, which I had left behind in 
the blind. My dog’s few little imperfec- 
tions were all forgotten and every cross 
word spoken to him regretted; but to my 
utter surprise and joy, upon reaching the 
blind there lay the game little dog with the 
duck beside him. The distance he swam 
through the ice-cold water by conservative 
estimation must have exceeded three miles, 
and he seemed none the worse for it. 

Upon the other occasion, while flight 
shooting by moonlight up a wide creek be- 
yond the bridge, a wing-tipped duck fell 
among the: floating, grinding ice-cakes, 
rushing together with the force of the 
heavy incoming tide. Away went Buff 
right into the worst of it, both dog and 
bird disappearing under the floe. It 
seemed ages until his head at last appeared 
in the moon blaze, with the bird safely held 
between his jaws. 

It is well known that ducks will not toll 
to windward. They will come to the dog 
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across wind, from the windward, and also 
when there is no wind. Blackducks toll 
with their heads drawn down, bluebills 
with their heads up and necks stuck out, 
butterballs on their tails almost, and all 
the mergansers with heads erect and necks 
straight up. Perhaps the Tolling dog is 
most deadly when shooting ducks before 
they leave the lakes in the fall, and when 
the birds are young. I have seen young 
blackducks swim so near the blind that 
their pads could be distinctly seen beneath 
the water. Bluebills are said to be the 
easiest of all birds to toll, but although I 
have had many fine shots at them in this 
manner, my personal experience teaches 
me that the blackduck tolls the best, and I 
have seen wary old birds in the month of 
January act like perfect fools at sight of a 
well-played dog. They seem to be hyp- 
notized, and when once their gaze has be- 
come centered upon the dog, will scarcely 
notice moving objects. 

It is as natural for a Tolling dog to retrieve 
and play with a stick or other object thrown 
as it is for a setter to point, or a coach 
dog to follow a team. Most duck shoot- 
ers use a stick to toll their dogs with, and 
some a lot of sticks, but the properly 
trained dog needs but one object to work 
upon. 

The history of the Tolling dog, from all 
that I can gather, is as follows: In the 
late sixties, James Allen, of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, secured from the captain of 
a corn-laden schooner a female flat-coated 
English retriever; color, dark red; weight, 
about forty pounds. Mr. Allen had her 
lined with a Labrador dog which was a 
fine retriever. The first litter of pups 
made very large dogs, even larger than 
their parents, and these were splendid duck 
dogs. Several of these bitches were bred 
to a brown cocker spaniel, imported into 
this province from Massachusetts. These 
dogs had been bred throughout Yarmouth 
County, particularly at Little River and 
Comeau’s Hill, and the majority of them 
are a reddish-brown color. Later on a 
cross of the Trish setter was introduced. 
Gccasionally a black pup appears, and 
while he makes just as good a retriever 
and water dog as his red brothers, he is 
not so valuable, because he cannot be used 
as a toller. Let us hope that the breed is 
given the recognition it deserves, for a bet- 
ter companion or a more intelligent as- 
sistant to the wild fowler does not live. 


RIFLE HINTS FOR WING SHOTS 

The first thing to be done when a deer 
starts is to remember that you have a rifle 
in your hand and not a shotgun. The 
number that can be missed, even inside of 
25 yards, with a rifle fired as a shotgun, 
by good shots on quail or woodcock, is 
perfectly amazing. A deer in market or in 
a picture looks quite large, but in reality 
they are a very small mark. Then there is 
around them an immense amount of: va- 
cancy, and the tendency of a bullet to find 
it is‘marvellous. —Van Dyke. 
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YOUR SKILL AGAINST 
HIS CUNNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 473) 


blood trail may disappear almost entirely, 
as blood congeals quickly under the kindly 
ministrations of Mother Nature; she has 
already begun first-aid treatment to her 
afflicted. You will be lucky if at a gulch 
crossing or on the trunk or limb of a fallen 
tree you find the tell-tale stain that gives 
you the much needed assurance that you 
are still on the right track. 

There are several peculiarities of a 
wounded deer that help betray his track to 
the experienced trailer, but they are not 
always in evidence. For instance, a wound- 
ed deer will almost invariably run down 
hill, while the natural impulse of the well 
deer is to climb higher. When confront- 
ed with an obstacle, even a slight one, a 
wounded deer will always turn down, 
while a well one will clear it with a bound 
or turn upwards to avoid it. From a 
beaten trail a wounded deer will frequently 
turn at right angles to go straight down 
anu then take up a path below. The one 
exception to the downward tendency is 
the supreme effort to baffle pursuit when 
a wounded buck realizes that his strength 
is rapidly failing. Seeming to gather all 
the nerve and muscle strength of his re- 
maining vitality, he chooses some steep 
hill, and disregarding all trails, heads up 
through the thickest brush, directly for the 
top. It is a desperate effort, that records 
as plain as day the last chapter of his de- 
fense. On top of the hill you will find him 
exhausted, almost helpless; and only a 
bungling approach can force him to re- 
newed flight. 

To some, especially the uninitiated, all 
this may seem to lack the dash and noise 
and thrill that is the soul of a hunting 
lure. But the nimrod who pits his. skill 
against a wary trout’s, to tempt him from 
the bottom of some deep pool, will not 
reckon the half-hour spent if at last the 
speckled beauty comes fluttering to his 
hand. That catch will be counted his day’s 
achievement and prized above the score of 
others taken with easier casts. And every 
moment of his time is so tense and all-ab- 
sorbing that no thought of health or home 
or office can ever shadow the spirits of 
a hunter who, unaided, pits his skill-against 
wary gam 
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The White Perch 
As a Game Fish 


By LEONARD HULIT 


N reviewing salt water game fishes it 
would be an act of injustice to pass by 
the subject of this sketch. While many 

there are who have always looked upon it 
as a fresh water species, such is not the 
case, and it does not belong in the cate- 
gory of fresh water fishes. While it will 
live and thrive in fresh water lakes and 
ponds its true home is in salt water bays, 
estuaries and rivers. Besides it spends 
considerable of its time in the open ocean, 
and is a congener of the Herring passing 
most of the early Spring months with that 
prolific species. Just why it should select 
the Herring as an intimate associate is not 
easily accounted for as their habits in the 
main are entirely dissimilar. save that of 
very early Spring movements along the 
coast. That their association is most inti- 
mate is shown from the fact of their being 
taken together in nets in prodigious num- 
bers in many of our bays and rivers, and 
it is well known that they are continually 
together at the headwaters of all streams 
where they perform their functions of re- 
production at the same time, as the Herr- 
ing always seek fresh water for this pur- 
pose. It is at such times that this pecu- 
liarity of the Perch can best be studied. 


I have stood at the head waters of 
streams and seen myriads of Herring pass 
over the shallows and on to the deep pools 
and with them invariably went the White 
Perch. As they have the well authenti- 
cated habit of feeding on the deposited 
spawn of other fish it may be that their 
affiliation with the Herring at this par- 
ticular season may be for selfish reasons. 
Be that as it may; they are always with 
them in their early coastwise runs, but 
they do not pass back with them to the 
sea, preferring rather to pass their time 
at the heads of the streams until late in 
Autumn, as I have taken them well into 
November. They apparently remain in 
such localities to secure the food which is 
suitable for their sustenance, and may be 
found hovering around old spiles or bridge 
abutments and in the vicinity of lily pads, 
always active and ready to take the hook 
if properly presented. The Perch family 
is as old as man’s records; and indeed, 
fossil remains have been found which es- 
tablish the fact that long before civiliza- 
tion began this fish was a part of the 
fauna of the universe. 


While there are several varieties of 
Perch known in Europe, this member ac- 
cording to the best authorities appears to 
be entirely unknown there and seems to be 
confined to the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States. As this fish is easily trans- 
planted it would seem that western Europe 
might profit from the endeavor, as it is a 
most important food fish as well as a de- 
lightful angler’s quest. Their method of 
spawning is of a markedly peculiar na- 
ture, consisting of a gelatinous mass, de- 
posited on a root or other firm substance 
at or near the bottom of the stream, which 
breaks up or dissolves as the eggs ripen. 
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This theory is sustained by the fact that 
I have been unable to find any of this 
substance later on in the season at the 


points where it was abundant earlier in the’ 


season. These masses are frequently as 
large as a quart measure, almost trans- 
parent in appearance and hold in suspen- 
sion thousands of eggs. That they are so 
wonderfully prolific is the only reason why 
they have survived the ruthless netting to 
which they have been subjected ages out 
of mind. In reporting to the State Fish 
and Game Commission some years since 
on the effects of ice fishing on our food 
fishes, I had the head waters of Barnegat 
bay placed under surveillance for a con- 
siderable period of time, and learned that 
from one haul of a single seine after sort- 
ing out all marketable size fish more than 
thirty thousand of the immature ones were 
left on the ice to waste. This testimony 
was given by three men of unimpeachable 
character who took the trouble to count 
out the lots in piles of one hundred each. 
And there were many of these nets work- 
ing each day when the weather was all 
suitable and each one contributing a cor- 
responding waste. 


HEN transplanted to fresh waters the 

White Perch thrives well but does 

not reach the size of those met with 
in their natural habitat. Perch of two and 
even two and one-half pounds have fre- 
quently been taken; still that size is rare 
and one weighing one pound is regarded as 
a “good one” and is welcome to the rod of 
the man who practices the right art. 

The range of the White Perch extends 
from Nova Scotia to about South Carolina. 
Statements some years since that they had 
been found in the inland waters of Flor- 
ida were found on investigation to be er- 
rors of identification, as the specimens 
proved to be a species of Bream, a variety 
of a very numerous family in those waters. 
The Perch seems to be in greatest abund- 
ance in the Cheseapeake where at times 
the waters teem with them. As a table 
fish however they are preferable when 
taken from more northern waters. As be- 
fore mentioned, this fish thrives so well 
in fresh waters it would seem that their 
transplanting to such localities would be 
more generally adopted by the Fish Com- 
missioners of the different states, as they 
are the peer in every respect of the Yellow 
Perch or Pike Perch besides being much 
more prolific than either. 

In the Delaware, they are also found in 
the greatest abundance and are continuous- 
ly sought by all ages and both sexes; but 
like so many of our smaller fishes they 
are usually taken on tackle so heavy as to 
preclude all the delights of angling. They 
may be taken on a great variety of baits 
such as worms, minnows, bits of clam and 
shedder crabs, but the best possible bait is 
the shrimp. These are never refused by 
them when feeding. As this bait is very 
difficult to keep in good condition purticu- 
larly if allowed to remain at all wet they 
soon die and become worthless. A sug- 
. gestion of value to the angler is, procure 
a box of very fine sawdust and as soon 
as the shrimps are taken from the water 
cover them over with the sawdust. They 
need not be deeply covered, just enough 
to keep them separated somewhat, occa- 
sionally shaking the box to keep them dust- 
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its inter- 
notations 















f real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether 
walk for h 

business or see 
go x ure — anywhere, 
; ; everywhere, the 
AMERICAN  Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN, 



















ASHAWAY LINES 


are record lines because records are being made on them. 
For Tournament Casting the Surfman’s Line has proven 
its meri*. 























Light weight silk and linen lines are made to meet 
Tournament Bait Casting requirements. 







ASHAWAY, R. 1., U. S. A. 
93 Years of Continuous Service. 































CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Insurance against soot, crocking and 
rain or perspiration wilting. The ap- 
pearance, fit and flexibility of your “‘linen” 
collar—with not starch but water-preof 
stiffening, Ever white. DullJlinen finish. 


30 cents. Order a half dozen from [ia 
your dealer or send direct. State your 
style and (half) size. Booklet on request. 


E. L’'du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
The Arlington Works 
725 Breadway, New York ol} PONT 






























WHEN THE FROST ISON THE PUMPKIN 


BASS and PIKE are fighting MAD 


ror LOUIS RHEAD’S new nanp-Tep 


TERROR MINNOW, made in either SILVER, 


GOLD, or PURE WHITE, the latter good for Florida. 
CAST LIKE A FLY, REELED IN LIKE A MINNOW - 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Avenue 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
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Price 75c each 








BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


just as you know 
‘Kodak’? .means 


camera Butdon’tfor- 


"get there’s only one maker 
of genuine ‘‘Dowagiac’’ Rods, 
Reels and Minnows—and — 
is Jas. Heddon's Sons, at 
Dowagiac, Mich., the Bait- 
Casting Capital of the 
United States. 
Write for the new 
Heddon Catalog. It’sa 
beauty and it’s free 





wOO! 





A NEW EDITION oF 


Seccueale s “Woodcraft ’ 


‘ Will be published about October Ist. 
eas CHAPTERS OF THE MOST ee 
SOUND WOOD-SENSE EVER WRIT 
Nessmuk’s ‘‘Woodcraft” is the classic “a the 
outdoor World. 
CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $1.00 
Order your copy now and order 
one or more for Christmas pres+' 
ents. 


FOREST and STREAMi(Book Dept.) 


3 East 40th Street, New York City 


of all ages for stockin; 
Brook Tr out brooks and lakes. Broo 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted de- 
livered anywhere in fine condition. Corre- 


spondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 
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ed well. I have kept them in the best of 
condition for twenty-four hours or more 
in this manner. 

If fishing in running or tidal streams 
the best place is near old piles or bulk- 
heads, if such can be found, or around 
grassy points; or, again, just where the 
water goes tumbling over some shallows to 
debouch into deeper places.. All these 
points may be selected as promising spots 
to be tried out. If fishing from a boat row 
quietly, just keeping the boat in motion, 
occasionally throwing cut bits of bait, 
keeping a sharp watch for a swirl in the 
water which will denote the presence of 
the fish. When located lower the anchor 
very gently and maintain as absolute quiet 
as possible in the boat. These fish have the 
habit, if quiet is maintained when a school 
is located, of continuing to bite until the 
major part of the schocl may be taken. 
They rarely nibble, usually taking the bait 
with a quick striking motion and immedi- 
ately rush away as if to avoid their fel- 
lows and enjoy their feast in seclusion. 

The tackle used in this sport should be 
of the lightest pcssible,—a fairly stout trout 
rod being admirable, with a small free 
running reel equipped with line of the 
lightest caliber. A quill float may be used; 
as unless the stream be a rapid one, a split 
shot will be all the lead necessary to take 
the bait down to near the bottom where 
ordinarily Perch feed. Secured in this 
manner the Perch is worthy the attention 
of the most conservative angler. If fishing 


| in pond or lake, seek out some point where 


drain outlet or ravine washing has created 
sand or gravel points aleng shore, then 
cast so the bait will just reach the deep- 
ening water from off such points. Just 
why these points hold such an attraction 
for the fish is hard to understand, but of 
course there is “fish logic” for it. 

A strongly marked habit of this species 
is their assembling in schools of uniform 
size, it being mcst rare to find them differ- 
ently associated. It is easy to determine 
when one is taken at a given point what 
the size of the remainder will be, so if the 
first specimen .taken should be of small 
size the angler would better search new 
territory where more desirable size fish 
are likely to be found. 

As a game fish on light tackle the Perch 
is! prime, not as spectacular in its plunges 
as the Black Bass nor yet as determined in 
resistance; but it is at all times a free 
biter and puts up a superb fight, furnish- 
ing sport to thousands of people to-whom 
access to Black Bass and Trout are denied 
by reason of distance or expense. 

He is at his best during the early. Spring 
and Autumn months, being much more 
active than during the mid-summer season. 
There are many men of leisure who will 
drop'away from beach fishing when it is at 
its best, finding restfulness in the quiet 
game, beside the stream bordered by grassy 
banks or in the sylvan shade at headwaters 
of some inland lake, and all such are pro- 
fuse in their praise of the delights to be 
had in pursuit of the pastime which may be 
very properly termed the “contemplative 
man’s recreation.” 
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WILD LIFE IN OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 465) 

was interwoven with and largely dependent 
upon that of the wild life about him. To 
study the ways of the beasts and qualify 
himself for their capture was his chief 
safeguard against starvation. A vague 
feeling of fellowship led primitive man to 
endow wild animals with mysterious pow- 
ers and out of his relation with them grew 
up his mythology, traces of which still sur- 
vive in our folk tales. But the day of the 
hunter has in large degree passed and we 
are now developing a deeper and kindlier 
sympathy with these habitants of the wolds 
and welcome their presence as the living 
expression of the spirit of the wilderness. 
This sympathetic pleasure in the presence 
of wild animals in the forest is shared 
alike by men, women and children, by those 
who hunt with the gun or camera and 
equally by a multitude of others, who find 
some of the most exquisite joys of life in 
the forest and in the study of its shy habi- 
tants. 


BAY BIRD BLINDS 

A box sunk in the sand is the most kill- 
ing device. The box should be long enough 
to allow the gunner to lie in it comfortably, 
and its width should be several inches in 
excess of the breadth of his shoulders. 
From 10 to 15 inches will be of sufficient 
depth. It should be made of 34-inch stuff, 
calked and pitched on the outside and in, 
thus making it thoroughly water-tight. At 
one end, near the top, an iron staple should 
be clinched, to which a %-inch rope about 
7 feet in length should be fastened. This 
will be found useful in towing the box be- 
hind a skiff, or for dragging it over the 
sand. Other blinds are easily constructed 
out of cedar boughs, cut about four feet 
in length, stuck in the sand or mud. They 
can also be made, when the wind is not 
blowing too hard, out of. long reeds cut on 
the marsh. Painted canvas screens, hinged 
so as to fold up, have been used, and one 
of Long Island’s famous gunners once 
used an umbrella painted green. The fact 
is, it depends very much upon the place, 
and, moreover, on the conditions of wind 
and weather where to stool. While a vast 
number of birds in their autumnal flight 
follow the irregularities of the coast, there 
are countless numbers who make their mi- 
gration far to sea, or take short cuts over 
the mainland. Those passing to sea only 


touch at the projecting points, and are 


consequently tame, while those who have 
run the gauntlet of an even shore or beach 
are wild, and less likely to stool. All 
these things must be taken into account, 
and the wilder the birds the better you 
must be hid. Sometimes it is impossible or 
inconvenient to construct a box such as de- 
scribed, or find suitable stuff to build a 
blind; then a rubber blanket can be spread 
on the marsh, and a few sedge bushes or 
heaps of seaweed placed around you. 


R. W., Portland, Maine: 

Please advise me where I can get infor- 
mation on the United States Revolver As- 
sociation. 

Ans.—Write to Mr. J. B. Crabtree, Yales- 
ville, Conn. 
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Hatcheries, PLYMPTON, MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND TROUT FARM, Inc. 


FOODFISH 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








This magnificent picture re- 
produced in colors (without 
lettering), together with a copy 
of “Maud Earl’s” “Pointer” 
picture, as shown on the cover 
of this magazine, will bé 
mailed free of additional cost to 
anyone in the U. S. or Canada 
subscribing now to Forest & 
Stream, at the present yearly 
rate of $1.50. 


Aside from the opportunity 
to procure two splendid sport- 
ing pictures, this offer represents 
a big saving—the single copy 
price of Forest & Stream is 
twenty cents and the yearly sub- 
scription rate of $1.50 will short- 
ly be advanced to $2.00. 


Send us $1.50 and we'll enter 
your subscription to Forest & 
Stream for one full year and 
mail you both pictures (mounted 
on If x 14 art card) ready for 
framing—without extra cost. 


Pictures can be obtained with- 
out subscribing at 50 cents each 
or both for 75 cents. No extra 
charge for Canadian orders. 


FOREST & STREAM 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


BROOK TROUT 


FINGERLINGS EGGS 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 


* e 
Our Expert Casting Line 
Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The St fi, Line of its size in the World. 


Used by ‘Decker_in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. ee Line Warranted. 


Nuf —. 
50 Yard Spools $1.2 
Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
18c. ‘Regular “price,..21c. Quality A 

i See ae eee 

6Uc. Regular price. . .84c. Quailty Cc 

Sc. (rate aac! ‘ee. Bass Flies 
ccc ae a 
2.00 Regular price. ..$3. 50 English 



















SE «Steel Fishing Rods 
FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet............. $1.00 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet.......- 1.25 
ae RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet...... 1.50 

T RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.00 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide = 


Tip 
CASTING RODS. full Agate Mountings. 3:50 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
16 to 19 ft. 


The H.H. CO., 28, Broedwas 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 





Find the Best Load 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing 


y 
270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
Ret rfectly jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the se of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 

booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 




























You Can Pack 


the 


STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 


in Your Coat Pocket 



































Here’s the last word in lightness and 

e ? 
compactness for you “go-light” cranks! 
A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 


Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and 
clean forget about it until “hungry-time” comes along. 
Then—out she comes—and in five seconds you are ready 
to cook whatever good fortune,.aided by rod or gun (or 
your pardner’s grub bag) brings to pot. 


THE STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 


consists of a folder broiler rack 
with legs which thrust into the 
ground ; a pair of frying pans with 
detachable handles (pans fit to- 
gether and form an airtight roast- 
ing or baking vessel) ; a kettle for boiling and stewing and two 
drinking cups with detachable handles. All of these utensils fold 
and nest together so that they fit inside of the kettle and still leave 
room enough inside to carry knives, forks, spoons, salt, pepper, 
coffee, tea and sugar. Made in the very best manner of high-grade 
material and weighs altogether only 31 ounces, less than two 
pounds. Is it any wonder that sportsmen everywhere are enthusi- 


astic about the STOPPLE KIT? 








Special Stopple Kook-Kit Offer 


THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF FOREST 
AND STREAM WILL BE ADVANCED TO $2.00 IN 
THE NEAR FUTURE. SEND $4.00 NOW AND 
WE’LL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR TWO 
FULL YEARS AND SEND YOU THIS GREAT 
LITTLE WONDER, THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 








FOREST AND STREAM 
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NOVA SCOTIA GUIDES 
PRIZE STORY. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 466) 


Uncle always slept, and thinking it was 
he fast asleep I put out my hand to wake 
him. Instead of my Uncle my hand pushed 
against the hairy paunch of a hairy mon- 
ster! Fear again seized me, and catching 
up my little gun and with my bear still on 
my back I ran out and headed straight 
through the woods for Dish Lake Camp. 

All the time I ran I was thinking about 
Googwes, for I believed it was he I had 
felt by the fire, and that he had killed and 
eaten my Uncle and then laid down to rest. 
Remember I was only a boy, and this was 
my first bear hunt. Well, I covered that 
five miles from the home camp to Dish 
Lake in the dark somehow. Striking the 
ice of Dish Lake I still ran on. When I 
had nearly reached our trail which ran 
from the lake to camp my heels flew out 
in front of me and falling on the back of 
my head I knew no more. When I woke 
up I was looking at what I thought was 
the morning star, but I could not get up! 
My long hair was frozen in the ice, and it 
had turned very cold, but I did not feel 
the frost because my little bear was under 
my back and had kept me from freezing. 

Twisting and turning I at last tore my 
hair loose and stood up. Staring at the 
bright spot above the woods I saw it was 
the camp fire showing above the smoke 
hole! I was soon there, and hanging my 
bear up outside the camp, stepped in. 
“Hello, Johnny,” said my Uncle. “Where 
have you been all night? Did you see 
Googwes?” I said nothing, but pulling off 
my moose shanks sat down by the fire, and 
while I turned my head from side to side 
towards the fire thawing out the icicles 
from my hair, I said, “Uncle, I got a bear.” 
The old man grunted and handed me a 
piece of beaver tail he had cooked the 
night before. How good it tasted! 

“Did you skin my big bear I left in the 
other camp?” he inquired, “or did he scare 
you?” TI saw I could not deceive my Uncle, 
so I said, “No, Uncle, it was too dark to 
see to skin him, and I thought he was 
Googwes and he had killed you and eaten 
you up.” The old man began to laugh, but 
when I asked him what the bright light was 
I saw back by the lake he did not laugh 
- more, but threw another log on the 

ré. . 





BAY BIRD WEATHER 


The most favorable wind for bay snipe 
shooting in the summer and autumn is one 
that blows steadily from the southwest. 
The birds that are coming from the north, 
and flying against it, lower their flight and 
skirt the bars and meadows, and see the 
stools more plainly and decoys much better 
than when traveling with the wind in the 
clouds. A wet summer is also found to 
produce the best shooting, as the meadows 
afford plenty of feed, and should the birds 
arrive early in the season, they stop and 
make the large marshes their home, fly- 
ing north in the morning and returning 
south toward evening. This flight baymen 
call “a trade.” 
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TO PROTECT NORTH- |j 
ERN MAMMALS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 467) 


with man or with firearms, and therefore 
unsuspicious and ‘very easily rounded up 
and killed. If a tax such as this recom- 
mended were put on musk-ox skins and 
heads, the destruction would be greatly 
lessened. If, in addition to this, the killing 
of musk-ox on Victoria, Banks and Mel- 
ville islands were absolutely forbidden, 
these refuges would act as centers from 
which they might restock other areas. 














Hello Brother, 
If You Like 

HUNTING 

| FISHING 

TRAPPING 


and stories and pictures of out- 



































sit up all night to read, be- 
sides a lot of valuable infor- 
mation about guns, rifles re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, camp- 
se and trapping outfits and 
best aad to go for 














HE great demand for furs is reduc- 

ing the numbers of the white or Arc- 

tic fox, and they are seriously de- 
creasing. The species is not protected by 
the Northwest game act. 

Dr. Hewitt declares that the Eskimo— 
according to the experiences of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police—carefully ob- 
serves close seasons. “He will take a cal- 
endar and mark on it the close seasons for 
different animals; and he will know very 
well the day when the close season begins 
or ends.” This statement is a high com- 
















A NEW EDITION OF 






Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft” 


Will be published about October Ist. 


TEN CHAPTERS OF THE MOST PRACTICAL 
SOUND WOOD-SENSE EVER WRITTEN. 


Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft” is the classic of the 
. outdoor World. 


CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $1.00 


Order your copy now and order 
one or more for Christmas pres- 





Send us 25c in 
stamps or coin 
and we will 
mail you, post- 
age prepaid, a 
copy eto 
a- 










































ts. 
pliment to the responsibility and self-con- ie 3 
trol of the Eskimos, a people who have Send your order right now—today. 
always been found by explorers to be law- ub tee ee FOREST and STREAM (Book, Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street. New York City 


abiding and worthy. 

At the present time there aré a number 
of game wardens in this northern coun- 
try, who are chiefly members of the Royal 
Northwest mounted police. These men 
have done excellent work, but they have to 
perform a multitude of duties, and there 
are times of course when it is impossible 
for them to look over the whole game field. 
Dr. Hewitt feels that there should be spe- 
cial game wardens in addition to the police. 

As in the case of the game of Alaska, 
toward the preservation of which efforts 
have recently been made, by the estab- 
lishment of the Denali (Mt. McKinley) 
national park, this northern region still 
contains great tracts of country that are 
well stocked with game. These regions, 
if taken in time, and prohibitions against 
killing enforced by a few examples, can 
readily be protected, and if protected the 
species native there will last forever. Dr. 
Hewitt’s recommendations should be car- 
ried out at once. 
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SOLDIERS WANT BEAR CUB 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am writing to you in hopes that I may 
receive some information regarding the 
purchase of a cub bear, as I have read your 
magazine over and over but have not seen 
anything regarding such. 

Our intention is to have this cub bear 
as a mascot for our company which is to 
embark for France in the near future. 

Hoping you will furnish us with the in- 
formation requested as soon as possible, 

I remain 
Yours very respectfully, 
CorporAL JoHN TRoFF, 
83d Company, 6th Regiment, 
“U. S. Marines,” Quantico, Va. 


THROWING RIFLE AHEAD 
It is not necessary to throw your rifle 
ahead of the game when you first raise it. 
But it is always expedient to do so. If you 
raise it directly on the mark the tempta- 
tion to pull is often too strong to resist. | 





















Here’s Joy for Dog-Lovers 


This picture is in sepia brown printed on canvas by a special process and 
mounted on a stretcher similar to that used for mounting a real painting. 
It will make an attractive decoration for any sportsman’s home or office. 

























With a year’s subscription to Forest and Stream for $2.00. 


The supply is limited, so send along your order without delay. 


FOREST & STREAM 


Nine East Fortieth Street 
New York City 
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GO AFTER THEM IN A 
MULLINS STEEL DUCK BOAT 


T,°ASY to handle! Light! Swift! Noiseless! Safe! Shallow 
= draft. Dish shaped bottom keeps clear of weeds. Load 
it down to the gunwales if you wish. Can’t sink, leak, dry 
out or open at the seams. Needs no boat house. Never 
requires calking. Dead grass color for “blind” shooting. 
Greatest “sport” boat ever built. Thousandsin use. A Mullins Steel Duck 
Boat will double your pleasure in the big outdoors. Immediate delivery. 
Our catalog showing over 40 models of boats, is ready—free. 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
69 FRANKLIN STREET SALEM, OHIO : 
World’s bepget nt manufacturers of steel and «stl 


a pleasure boats 
a 
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ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 


wHEN CAMPING OUT 


“Perfection’”’ Air Mattresses with or without 
Sleeping Bags embrace every desirable feature; 


Electric Row Boat Motor 


Make your Row Boat 
Electric Launch. Buy a 
Jewel Detachable Row Boat 
Motor run by elec- 




























few minutes or deflated and rolled in a small 
bundle instantly. 

A boon to the Camper and Touring Automo- 
bilist. Indispensable to yacht and motorboat 
equipment. Write for catalogue today. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Simple, 
——. Attaches to any 
and runs on two 
gh Batteries. This 
ee our 5th successful season. 
Open Window Battery 
Look inside your storage battery through the pat 
ented open window. See condition of plates an 
height of electrolite. If you need a new automo 
bile starting ne = | buy a Jewel and save money. 
-60 Special $8.50. 


Lighting System 
The Jewel Generator Ee Storage Battery and 
complete lighting system is in great demand. 
Agents wanted. Write fer prices and Catalog MB. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 112 N. Fifth Ave., Chicage 





























































aid MARBLE'S sd 


un experts say that noother 
ae Marble's Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 
It’s an absolute necessity to every 
gun owner. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. 
Postage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn'tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer’s name. Ask for 
catalog, Marble's 60 Specialties for Sportsmen. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, 






jing any one get our 

g and shipping tags. 

SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. ST.LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 
Dept. 363“ One Reliable Fur House" . Write Teday 





































pitanows, Bele Mink, 

Pat Cc Muskrats etc., in large 
one numbers, with the new 

foldi galvanized, Steel Wire Net. It catches 
e a fl tes catches flies, Made 

Write fo ce List, and Free Booklet on 

3 bait ever ciscovered for attracting all kindg 


of fish. J. F. GREGORY, K-245, St. Louis, Mo. 


America’s Finest Canoe 


Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
to the highest degree. Write for free catalog 
showing the many distinctive features of the 
Racine Wis. 

Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 






























CanadianSubscriptions 
to Forest and Stream are accepted 
without extra charge for postage. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL 
$1.50 YEARLY 


“THE AIRDALE.” 
An instructive and interesting book, 
the latest and best work on the sub- 
Forest and 










ject. $1.00 postpaid. 
Stream Book Dept., 9 East 4oth st., 
New York City. 
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ae PRINCIPLES OF 
M RIFLE SHOOTING 


If there is any one sport on earth that 
requires as the first step towards its mas- 
tery a fixed determination to succeed, it is 
the sport of rifle shooting. An envious 
wish will not help you, nor a half-hearted 
desire to emulate someone else and not 
even a childish delight in hearing a gun 
say “bang.”’ The person who wishes to 
become a good shot must make up his mind 
that he is going to become a good shot be- 
cause every shot he shoots will give him 
experience which he can use in perfect- 
ing the next shot. 

The novice at shooting will always find 
a “glad hand” extended to him by the 
neighboring rifle club, and this he should 
join before he even owns a shooting outfit. 
He will find the members willing to give 
him hours and volumes of their varied ex- 
periences and from these talks he will gain 
knowledge gratis which might have cost 
him many shekels at the nearest gun store. 
Too often the gun an embryo marksman 
buys is not the one best suited to his needs 
and the salesman is not always able to set 
him right. Another caution—after buying 
your rifle don’t expend your surplus bank 
account on cartridges and shoot them all 
off in one night. Enthusiasm is a great 
asset in any sport, in fact, it is a necessity, 
but in rifle shooting it should be carefully 
conserved so that you will have some left 
over for the next shooting. Good rifle 
shooting depends upon good brain work; 
if you miss the bull’s-eye don’t be too 
anxious for the next shot; take the time to 
figure out then and there just why you 
missed the last. This is the surest way to 
become a marksman. You can get more 
solid experience out of one poor shot care- 
fully studied for errors than from a dozen 
shots fired “for practise.” 

Snapping practise, although unexciting, 
is extremely important. In no other way 
can you determine whether your trigger 
finger is continually pulling your rifle out 
of line, and unless you are sure that the 


* gun stays true as you have sighted it while 


the trigger is pressed you can never: make 
bets on your shooting. This fault is much 
more common than one would suppose. 
And when you come home after an 
hour’s practise with your rifle, don’t for- 
get that if there is anything Seneca would 
rather do than shoot his own gun, it is to 
endeavor to answer some other fellow’s 
question about shooting his. 


THE TRIGGER PULL 

For running shots a set trigger is an 
abomination; equally so is the 3-pound 
pull. It should be so that a moderate jerk 
will fire it without disturbing your sight, 
and without the necessity of beginning a 
moderate pressure as you would with a 
hard trigger at a target. About % to 1% 
pounds is about right, though for a heavy 
rifle 2 pounds would be easy enough. 





B. M., New York: 
Is a “swivel gun” or 
mitted in this state? 
Ans.—The New York state law permits 
only “guns fired at arm’s length, without 
rest.” 


“punt gun” per- 
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COOLNESS IN RIFLE SHOOTING 

Remember that coolness is absolutely in- 
dispensable and that haste will do you no 
good. Let quickness come with time, and 
practise slowly and carefully. Do not be 
beguiled into fast shooting at that Creed- 
moor target; make it your first point to 


hit, and don’t shoot at first more than once. 


on one run, unless you have a double-bar- 
‘reled rifle. Let others try to see how big 
a hail storm of bullets they can get up in 
a given time if they like it, and don’t be at 
all bothered if by so doing they happen to 
make more points than you. You will in 
the end do by far the best work on game 
if you take it easy and make accuracy the 
first point. —Van Dyke. 


HUNTING RIFLE SIGHTS, 

The sights should be moderately coarse, 
and the front one of ivory, except for 
hunting on snow, where brass or gold is 
the best. File off the “buckhorn” sides of 
the back sight, so that you can get a clear 
view of your game when holding ahead of 
it. The “buckhorns” are really of no use 
but to prevent reflection of light from the 
corners of the notch, and this you can do 
as well by rusting them with iodine or 
acid. I go so far as to cut down the sides 
until the notch stands in a little cupola in 


the middle, affording a perfect view ‘all, 


around it. I find such a one worth a cart- 
load of buckhorn sights, though it takes 
a little practise to get used to it, when it is 
caught just as quickly by the eye as any 
other. —Van Dyke. 


REMARKABLE TARGET PRACTICE 





The accompanying target was 25 shots 
at 50 yards rapid fire by L. P. Castaldini 
with a Smith & Wesson revolver. This 
target was made during practise. The score 
is higher than the record, but as it was 
made with hand-loaded ammunition is not 
in accord with U. S. R. A. rules. 


CONTINENTAL PUPPY STAKES 

The Continental Field Trial Club have 
practically decided to run a Puppy Stake 
in 1918 open to pups born on or after Sep- 
tember 1 of this year. There’are some 
unique features in a stake of this charac- 
ter and the idea would be a good one to 
develop. P. R. Bolton, Clinton, Conn., is 
President of the Club and can be addressed 
for additional information on the subject. 
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NEWFOUNDLAN 





A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting —_ 


be secured and with such 


RE:iD NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 











. The Place to Rest and Rusticate 





Home of the big, gamey black 
bass. Sixteen miles from the 
railroad. Thirty fine fishing 


Dory lakes. Clean sandy bathi: 


beach, tennis court, plenty o: 


> ? cl , , 
Farm — ease singee™ Bay" 
fresh farm produce, home 


a Tat cooked _ food. Write for 


ristmas Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Wilcox, 
Balsam 





Marshall’s Creek, Pa. 


MARSHALLS FALLS HOUSE 2", cperei 


Lake. Garage free. N. Huffman, E. Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 


West Virginia 
ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN TOP. 


“BROOKSIDE INN 
AND COTTAGES” 


West Virginia, 10 Miles from Oakland. Md. on 
the B. & O. NOW OPEN. 


For booklet and termis, E. J. KIRKPATRICK, 
Bsookside Inn P. O., Oakland, Md. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW COTTAGES, 


4th Lake. No frills. A get-together all-one-family 
“ Booklets. C. D. PETRIE, Old Forge. 


HOTEL MONPONSETT 


SPEND your holidays. at the coolest and most 
delightful spot in Plymouth County, between 2 
large lakes, excellent fishing, bathing, tennis, etc. ; 
among 23 acres of pine; modern hotel, accommo- 
dates 100, electric lights, cool,, airy rooms, excel- 
lent cuisine, $10 wk. up; special family rates; 
booklet. MONPONSETT, Mass. 


SPORTSMAN If it’s Big Game you're look- 
ing for try my Country this 
season. I have Comfortable, Clean Camps with 
suitable accommodations for ladies. 
Write for Rates, Etc., 
Add. RAINSFORD ALR 


Stone Ridge. York ‘ 
N. B. Canada. 


Maryland 


LOCH LYNN HOTEL 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MD. Now open. 
Special Rates to families for the entire season. 
Write for booklet. L. B. C. LIST, Proprietor 





LAKE PARLIN HOUSE cies |. 


In heart of Maine woods on beautiful lake. 
Henry P. McKenney, Jackman Station, Me. 


PINE CONE CAMP 


On the Mantrap—Sand Lake Chain. 


Excellent fishing and hunting. Rustic cabins, 
boats, camping outfits. Excellent table board. 
Rates reasonable. Write for booklet. Managed by 


THOMAS BROTHERS 


DORSET MINN. 


ease as in Newfoundland. 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
: HN Qenera! 


Information, together with illustra 


ST SoHN’s NEWFOUNDLAND 


GAMP LINGERLONG Ser? Tae 


Includes 5 
acres of wildest Adirondack woodlands of pine 
and white birch. Hunting, fishing, swimming, 
canoeing, tennis. © surrounding mt. 
peaks, Tite George, and ¢ Champlain. ne- 
ing in the Lodge. Excellent meals. Spring water. 

ins and tents, $12 up. Private parties en- 
tirely isolated. References required. Manager, 
E. D. ROBINSON, Clemons, N. Y. 


RIVULET HOUSE 


HADDAM, Middlesex County, Conn.—Excellent 
accommodations for 10; house on Connecticut 
River; boating, bathing, fishing; fresh milk, but- 
ter, eggs, poultry from farm; all home comforts; 
magnificent views country; reached by boat to 
East Haddam or train to Arnold’s station; hunt- 
ing in season; rates $8 up. 


E. R. SHAILER, Proprietor 
Camp Dewey Boarding House 


Situated six and one-half miles from Farmington 
Maine Central Railroad Station on the shore of 
North Pond. Large airy rooms well screened. 
An ideal quiet place for your summer vacation. 
The best of food guaranteed. Salmon fishing in 
September. Small game partridges, rabbits, squir- 
rels, etc., in season. For terms write. 


MRS. H. E. FARMER 
Franklin County TEMPLE, MAINE 


WYOMING—Trapper Lodge 


Sixteen-bar-one (16-1) Stock Ranch, the 
beautiful Big Horn Mountains. An attrac- 
tive home for rest and recreation. Superior 
table. Perfect water. Rate, includ 
saddle horse, $80 per week. Trout fishing, 
etc. W. H. Wyman, Shell P. O., Wyoming. 
FOURTH 


BAY VIEW CAMP "take 


Excellent Fishing, Tennis and Deer Hunting 


0. C. TUTTLE Old Forge, N. Y. 


The Arrowhead 


Short Beach, Connecticut 
Ideally located near New Haven; 
running water in every room; sleep- 
ing and dining porches. Booklets. 
$14 up. 



























$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Ceins 
Dated Before 1895 
Keep all your old money and 
Mit Bem send 10c. for New Illustrated 
in Value Book, size 4x7. 


ravi Cc 
dhe Y "Veo may have coins worth 
many dollars premium. Get pested. 

CLARKE COIN CO., Bex 97, LeRoy, N. Y. 





HOTEL GULE 


J. E. REYNOLDS, Proprieter 
In the Picturesque Trout Lake Valley 

Side trips by auto or horseback to Lava and Ice 
Caves, indian Race Track, Steamboat Lake, etc. 
Mt. Adams auto road to Morrison Valley, at the 
base of the mountain. Good trout fishing, 
and croquet grounds and swimming pool in con- 
nection. 
Rates: Room and Board, $2 per day; $10 per week. 

Address: GULER, ASHINGTON 
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NEW MEXICO 


EL PORVENIR, 


The Big Game Hunters’ Paradise 


Located in the Pecos National Forest Reserve at the foot of 
Hermit’s Peak in the very heart of 


THE SOUTHERN ROCKIES 


Reached via Las Vegas, New Mexico, and the Scenic Sky Drive. 


Noted for its Bear, Deer, Lion and Wild Turkey hunting, Beau- 
tiful Scenery, Mild Climate and good Trout Fishing. 


We furnish horses, pack buros, guides, guns, hunting and fishing 


equipment at reasonable rates. 


First Class Hotel accommodations, also furnished and unfurnished 
mountain cabins for rent by day, week or season. 


Free telephone connection with Las Vegas—Post Office in Hotel 


and tri-weekly mail delivery. 


Address O. L. Williams, Proprietor, PORVENIR, New Mexico 


Two Resorts That Have Stood the Test of Time 
ras COZY HARBOR HOUSE, West care © 4 
THE NEWAGEN HOUSE, Newagen, Maine 

same management) afford vacationists (aeal 
surroundings for rest and pleasure; ting, bathing, fish- 
ing; exceptionally good table; rates $2 a day up. Write 
either hotel for booklet. 


MERRICONEAG HOUSE, Casco Bay 
well, Maine. 
un June 25 to Sept. 15th. 
Under New Management. 
Where your friends go. 
8. T. Bennett, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL 


Grise Bros, Props. 
Honey Harbor, Georgian Bay 
CANADA 


os. et Sp ies Bete Millions of finny 

tribe waiting to be caught. Get booklet deseribing 
locality and aH information of Royal Hotel, 
Honey Harbor, Ont. Grise Bros., Prop. 


f Genat's Nerk, 
Gest Point Bouse * ai. 
Broad piazza, overlooking Saco Bay. Modern 
— aon Pet. rm ¢ 
wn gafden and cows. rape rage. 
Bathing, boating, deep-sea fishin "Good roads 
for automobiling. R. RB. JORD. 


MYERS FARM HOUSE 


SOUTH CAIRO, N. Y. 


Mrs. FRANK MYERS 


Location unsurpassed. ‘Table 
supplied with farm _ products. 
Bathing, Fishing, Hunting in Sea- 
son. Auto service. Write for 
further particulars. 


$8 UP PER WEEK 


COME TO MONTANA 


For grizzly, black and brown bear. Big 
game in season. Book early for real 
good fishing and camping trips in the 
Rockies. References given. 


i, aes iat Guide 
OVANDO Fs Ps 
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THE HUNTED FOILS 
THE HUNTER 


By GEORGE L. KIRK 


HE names Frank Plumley and bear 
hunter are synonymous in central 
Vermont. Judge Plumley, for he sat 

on the county court bench several times 
in addition to representing his town in the 
state legislature, is primarily a lumberman 
and 40 or more years in the woods has 
given him a knowledge of big game which 
few men whose days have been passed in 
New England possess. Bear hunting has 
been his chief pastime since he was old 
enough to shoulder a rifle and the number 
of skins which he has brought home could 
not be counted on all the fingers of both 
hands of six men. Endowed with the Yan- 
kee gift of story telling, his tales of ex- 


| periences while following a pair of bear 


hounds, tracking the animals alone in the 
snow, or outwitting some crafty old fellow 
with a trap would furnish material for a 
season’s entertainment course for a sports- 
men’s club. 

The fur of bears remains prime in the 
northern states longer than that of other 
animals and so it was that Judge Plumley 
was driving towards Saltash mountain in 
Plymouth one day late in May. Arrived at 
a spot where he had set a trap the most 
pathetic. scene which he ever witnessed in a 
long life among wild things met his gaze. 
The gruff lumberman is not much given to 
sentiment but his heart melted when he 
saw a tiny cub suckling at the breast of a 
large female bear which lay with one foot 
in a Newhouse No. 5. The price of a bear 
skin is equal to a good day’s pay and, be- 
sides, the state of Vermont places a sub- 
stantial bounty on the head of every bear 
slain, and so the mother bear was killed as 
humanely as possible. 


The cub refused to leave even after the 
older bear was dispatched, returning and 
endeavoring to obtain nourishment from 
the dead animal when the hunter retired a 
few paces from the trap. It was an easy 
matter to capture the orphan without harm- 
ing it and, in a burlap bag, the little animal 
had its first ride in a wheeled vehicle. 

The women folks at home kept aloof at 
first from the strange little creature which 
was emptied out of the wriggling mass of 
burlap,,and the tails of the cats, awakened 
from their sleep under the stove, suddenly 
grew to twice their normal thickness as the 
felines beheld the animal that was neither 
cat nor dog. But the gentleness of the shy 
little animal soon attracted the women and 
ere long cubby was taking milk from a 
baby’s nursing bottle which was used to 
feed a tender lamb; bruin’s appetite being 
many times larger than that of the young 
sheep. He soon learned to hold the bottle 
in his paws and presented a comical ap- 
pearance as he lay on his back drinking. 

The weeks went by and the cub thrived. 
He was allowed the freedom of the yard 
but always came to the house at meal-time, 
having graduated from the nursing bottle 
to a large bowl which he frequently emptied 
of its contents of bread and milk. 

In a fence-corner near the house was a 


, thicket of choke cherry trees and cubby 
, was fond of climbing them. The fruit 
MONTANA | grew ripe and he became fond of it, One 
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day he was found dead not far from his 
food dish; a distended abdomen explained 
the reason. The bear instinct had told the 
creature that those cherries were good to 
eat but it had not taught him that choke 
cherries and cow’s milk do not mix well in 
the stomach of a cub any more than they 
do in that of a child and he paid the price 
of his ignorance with his life. 





FROM A VETERAN CANOEIST 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Some time ago an outdoor magazine 
published a series of articles on a 1,500 
mile canoe trip in the Carribean Sea. I 
read them with more than ordinary‘sin- 
terest. I first noted the writer’s canoe and 
management of it under sail. He says he 
sailed it by steering by the sail. Now I 
thought that was going some. I ran- 
sacked several public libraries and wrote 
to publishers but could find no light on 
canoe sailing until you had this series of 
articles on “How to Sail the Open Canoe,” 
by Jule Marshall, in the magazine. I think 
I have mastered it now, and have looked 
anxiously for the last of the series. I 
have used your writer’s formula and find 
it correct so far. I use a wooden canoe 
called the “Kayak,” and believe me it is 
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_, Broadway at 63rd Street 
4 NEW YORK CITY 
R " R 
wee of Bak $1.00 with Bath $1.50 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, 
ee a 
Add to the above rates, 50c for each 
additional 


person. 


All surface cars and Fifth 
Ave. Busses pass the door. 


Subway and “L” stations—two 
minutes, 


is noted for its excellent food and 
moderate prices 


503 


u 
i 
ui 
| 


a peach. I never see any puffs for them, 
but here is one free. They are a boat 
that will stand any amount of abuse. The 
makers expressed this canoe—the “Wan- 
derlust”—to Greenville Jct., Maine, and I 
took it from the car and put it into 
Moosehead Lake, loaded with dunnage and : F 
grub to about 300 pounds weight, and e Highland Mills 

started up the lake. Never stopped to see ] cr est a Orange County, N. Y. 


if she would leak any. I made five miles 





before I camped. Cruised five and a half Ten miles back in the Hudson Highlands from West Point. 

weeks on this lake and at one time was Within view (7 miles) of Mrs. E. H. Harriman’s manor house “Arden” on 

out four and one-half hours when it was her 60,000 acre forest park. 

so rough that no motor boats would go, A few miles from “Tuxedo,” the millionaires’ reservation of woods and moun- 

and still the canoe was a top-notcher. I tains. 

rigged it with double lee boards and a Beautiful Sunset Lake, adjoining our 250 acre estate and 1,200 feet above sea 

lateen sail of about 49 square feet. While level. 

she sailed well, I had an idea it could be Fifty miles from New York, via Erie. Wonderful motor trip in 100 minutes 

improved. from New York over finest roads in the state. Nine hole golf course. Ten- 
. , nis courts. Carefully selected clientele. Bungalows and cottages for rent. 

After reading your articles on canoe Fiee booklet 


sailing, following directions for size of E. H. CARLISLE, Manager. 
lee board, balancing for the center, etc., 


then measuring for placing the bar for 





the lee board to swing on, I took it out na anette aE " 
on a pond near Adams, and it would sail For Salmon Lake and Brook Trout ' 
any old way. I'll admit this much, that Fishing Spend Your Vacation At Manhattan Square Hotel 


I had not got the lee board quite correctly 


placed, but so near that it was a pleasure éé ER 99 
to sit and see her spin. I have had some 
village 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 
300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


Opposite Museum of Natural History 


Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to 
Central Park. Convenient to 


experience with about every type of boat 
from a skiff up to the X class of Racing 


ili i i Room with use of bath............ $1.50 per day 
Sailing Dories, and at one time monkeyed pom FOO oan ad 
for one or two persons........... 00 per day 


with single sculls. 

If you look over your subscription lists 
around 1880 or ’81, you will see my name. 
Have subscribed ever since, and your dog 
registrations in one of those years will 
show that I purchased from N. Elmore, 
of Granby, Conn., a black and white beagle 
bitch with tan marki hich I ed 

Oe et ee ee MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Lulu. She proved the undoing of many VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 
fox-rabbit hounds in the heavy down- 10 GO—To Van's Kamp in the | | Miramichi river. Hundred ‘mile ‘cance wi, 


WHERE 
i Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later fer a horse- with no carrys. 
east snows. She could and did work the ot Se eae ueanl Seek aaee Sikes, celins: dead Meak eth uation 
party when the others could not. Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s vacation for hunting; Atlantic salmon, sea and brook trout 


Parlor, two bedrooms and bath, 
shower, three or four persons 
$5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 cents 
H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEO. H. O’HARE, Mgr. 


Fivveupevevenervevarsesevevssonsesnvenscenevevsnscanncanavecevesnscavenvornsertcocegeaneovenvectasecnage 


ONLANOUNONUADONANOSOODOONELONNONENAGOOEDOLODOOONOODODNOOHORDOnEDGOOOEDEHNHOOOeDAGOnEBOADOONONDA: 


vensunenenseneennsesananesnscansnsenvenenesecansnvencnscecccsereosonecasavasusesevasenecersnsasecvesenenenen 





on 





; : sight seeing and fishing, and tn the fall a hunt * 
I am very close to my sixty-second mile- | for Lie game j in the alee just ‘thrown ogee. Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 
stone, but the “call for the Wild” seems | Write fot parisalr, rele, Be. WA. Gr me Tn oo etn 
owell, +» AM . 1» whe Bey 
to grow stronger. W. A. How ranp. National Ban Wyo. Address Mrs. Telegraph address: East Florenceville, N. B. 





shone Cody, 
Mass. C. P. Thurmon1, Caly, Wyo. 
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Rooms With or With- 


Under the Manage- 
ment of out Private Baths 


LEON D. BROOKS | 
Proprietor 
American Pian 


a 


Open weed fire- 
place in the Ilbrary, 
which Is furnished 
with large easy chairs 

if and every convenience 


Point Pleasant 


PINE BLUFF INN, "New ‘Jersey 


Right in the heart of the famous Pine Belt of Jersey. 
Easy walking distance of the ocean, on the banks 
of the beautiful Manasquan River, one of the most 


picturesque spots on the Jersey Coast 


Let us send you one of our folders telling more about it 


GOLF eon our FISHING and 
oie 9- -hole CRABBING. 


ae < : as es MOTORING: The 
vanute: Three of roads for miles in 


the finest tennis 
all directions are 
courts in New nsurpassed. Elght 


u ° 
jersey. 
CANOEING and miles from Asbury 
SAILING on the Park. Hotel Ga- 
beautiful Manas- 


rage. 
quan Biver. BASHEAT BAY, 
BATHING: One of fish- 
the best bathing 


mecca of 
a grounds, = 
beaches along ! 
coast. 


e from 


THE BREAKERS 


Atlantic City’s Newest and 
Finest Fireproof Hotel. 
On the oe cat S| house of 
city for 1800 quests. Hot one cold 
sea water in all baths. Private 


dressing rooms in hotel for surf 
bathers. 


American and European 
Plans. 


Terrace Restaurant and Roof 
Garden overlooking the sea; 
French service. tra. 


Altitude — Eighteen Hundred ’Feet 


TOO HIGH FOR ANY ONE WITH 
PULMONARY TROUBLE —Eagle. 


EAGLE BAY HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 


argest and best hotel on the Adirondack- 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts 


D. C. 


»N.W. 


¥ $4.00 daily, $16.00 to $35.00 

. sioo per day. Boats or canoes, 

o> ot ae a booklet. D. 
. Eagle Bay, N. Y. 


preme and contributes to the joys of real outdoor life. 
Cranberry Lake is the largest lake in the world-famous 
Adirondack Mountains, covering 164 miles ef shore line, 
and is a fisherman’s paradise. Guides, $3.00; boats or 
canoes, $3.00 per week, or 25 cents per hour. 
The Sunset Inn furnish the best of home cooking and 
mileare New York or Butt 
ve New or Buffalo at night and take breakfast 
at the Sunset. Write now for 1917 reservations. Rates, 
2.00 daily, $12°00 weekly. BEEBE & ASHTON, Sunset 
| Inn, Cranberry Lake, New York. 


a superior service. European Plan. 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 

E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ANIMALS 


NE of the most interesting and in- 

structive forms of recreation is 

“camera hunting.” This is a blood- 
less sport that meets universal approval. 
There is no law against it, no closed sea- 
son, and every animal is “game” to the 
camera or kodak. ' 


While it is readily understood that tak- 
ing pictures of moving animals is a branch 
of photography that requires the best of 
lenses and the most skilled artist, it would 
seem at first thought that a resting animal 
would be just as easily “caught” as any 
form of still life, or people. The differ- 
ence lies in the liability to move. Seldom 
do we get a chance at a wild animal in re- 
pose, and if we do, and it moves at the 
wrong time, away goes our calculation— 
unless we have counted on the possibility 
of such an occurrence and prepared for it. 
These pictures of the wilds are a vastly 
different proposition from indoor work, 
and they usually are as much more desir- 
able as they are harder to get. We all 
recognize the superiority of the uncon- 
scious, natural view over the “pose,” and 
the former is what the camera hunter al- 
ways gets. 

You can take a kodak or “most any old 
camera” and go out and get more or less 
satisfactory views of still life, scenery, etc., 
but if you want the very finest animal pic- 
tures, “natural” ones—a running deer, a 
flying hawk, a climbing squirrel or a jump- 
ing fish—you must have a high-class in- 
strument. Get a 3A Graflex, the “fastest” 
you can, and have your lens large enough 
to cover a plate one size larger than the 
plates you intend to use, so that you will 
have ample length of focus. Otherwise, 
short range pictures of moving objects 
may prove failures. 


The best size for a camera that is to be 
carried so much is 4 by 5. You must de- 
pend on making enlargements later. Or- 
thochromatic plates are best for your pur- 
pose. A focussing cloth is of particular 
value in this outdoor work, enabling you 
to protect the plate from light when for 
any reason you must leave the camera in 
position while you “disappear,” or attend 
to something else. Also, be prepared with 
some rubber tubing, so that you can re- 
lease the shutter from a distance, when 
necessary; all kinds of odd conditions de- 
velop in this work. A small plate glass 
mirror is another essential; if you intend 
to photograph such things as bird-nests 
this will light the scene by reflection. You 
will find it handy in several ways. 


Your pack on such expeditions must be 
as light as possible without leaving out 
necessary articles. If you are going to be 
out only two or three days, it is a mistake 
to load yourself down with plates. You 
are not going to get anything like the num- 
ber of opportunities that he who seeks 
views finds. It may take you several days 
to use a dozen plates—but if you get two 
or three, or even one, real live picture out 
of them, you will be well repaid. 


There is a world of art in stalking ani- 
mals, and you will find every wile of the 
big game hunter of use. Most animals are 
alert, suspicious and swift, and to be suc- 
cessful the photographer must sharpen 
every faculty. Sudden noise is more apt 
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to give alarm than their seeing you. Stay 
on the leeward, if practicable. Have as 
quiet a shutter as you can get, and be very 
careful about dropping anything, or step- 
ping on a brash twig or into dry leaves. 
Have everything: ready before you start the 
final advance, so that you will have to make 
just as few movements as possible. If you 
are moving when the animal first sees you, 
do not stop suddenly. Be as steady, de- 
liberate and rhythmical as you can, and 
when you stop do so by “slowing down.” 
Let well enough alone; when you are near 
enough, don’t take any further chances, but 
“shoot.” 

Lastly, don’t be selfish with the products 
of your labors; this magazine would like 
to see some of them. 


Skunk Farming 


HAT the Biological Survey consid- 
ers “a very good skunk pen” is de- 
scribed in Chapter VI of “Skunk 

Culture for Profit,” an unusual little book 
by F. M. Holbrook, a Chicago skunk 
breeder. This masked praise—for when 
the Biological Survey singles out a private 
individual’s accomplishments in its own 
field and calls it “very good,” you can rest 
assured it is very good—thight be applied 
to the whole contents of the book. For it 
is an accurate and ‘concise though complete 
treatment of the subject of skunk culture, 
whether the “profit” suggested be pecuniary 
or recreational. 

The breeding pens described in the book 
are 6 feet square and two feet high. “They 
should be framed from 2-inch by 2-inch 
undressed sticks and covered on sides, top 
and bottom with 14-inch No. 17-gauge net- 
ting. 

Not the least important or interesting 
chapter in the book is devoted to “disarm- 
ing,” as the author picturesquely calls de- 
priving the skunk of his scent sacs. De- 
tailed and illustrated description of an ef- 
fective process for performing this minia- 
ture surgical operation without injury to 
the patient or “inconvenience” to the op- 
erator constitutes the chapter. 

The operation was devised by the author 
and “was entirely successful in connection 
with the first live subject,” he declares in 
a report he made to the Biological Survey 
early in 1915, which is embodied as an in- 
troduction to the volume. “In all, seven 
or eight skunks were made ‘scentless’ by 
the writer during that summer. He had 
not then heard of the experiment of War- 
ren or those of Merriam later; and there- 
fore his work was original although the 
results were ‘antedated.” 

The removal of the scent sacs does not 
appear to interfere with the fertility of 
the skunk, nor with;its comfort or happi- 
ness nor with the quality of ‘the fur coat 
produced, concludes Mr. Holbrook, who 
explains that his interest in developing the 
industry through his Skunk Development 
Bureau was roused chiefly by the decreas- 
ing natural supply of fur. In connection 
with his distribution of fine breeding stock 
all over the world, he has practically estab- 
lished a standard breeders’ classification of 
skunk furs, now in general use alongside 
the zoological and fur buyers’ classifica- 
tions. It is based, like the buyers’ stand- 
ard, on the color of the fur. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


A Place for Solid Comfort and a Good Time 
The Best Features of a Camp, a Hotel and a Summer Resort. 
Ex it board, eumeante 3s rooms with modern improve- 
ments. central dining hall surrounded by cottages, 
rooms and tents. 
aa bathing, fishing, excursions, tennis, 
ocean views, picturesque scenery; thorough 
Art, Music or French. Rest and recreation among cultured 
men and women. You can dress in your most comfortable 
Ta het eanaains marie ane i 
A. G. Randall, Director of the Commonwealth Colony, 
Pisgah, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
OGUNQUIT 


“THE SACHEM” °ounine 


Ogunquit is — = of , aiave most popular resorts, em- 
braces a rare — mountain and seashore 
scenery. The sachet, ao Taodery in every respect, including 
perfect sanitary Table bountifully 

Rates $2.50 to $4 = “ten. h10 to $18 by the week. 

trated booklet on request. 


FAMOUS SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Hillside River View. A summer resort located In the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 
The Hillside River View, Roscoe, Sullivan Cn. Ra 
York, acords its guests the best of surroundings wi ith all 
accommodati fishing, tennis, hikes, drives and 
auto rides; $2 to $3 per day, $12 to $18 by the week. Get 
our booklet ni 


MINIGRET HOUSE 9;c"ckns 


; ideal as 
; overlooks the “Atlantic 
entrance to Long Island Sound. Write for rates and illus- 
trated booklet. 
CRESCENT BEACH, CONNECTICUT. 
Frank W. Burden, 


FOLLOW THE BLAZED TRAIL 
To the Bald Mountain House, — (Lewis Co.), N. Y. 
Trout fishing, hiking, virgin woods, hunting and nature 
Oe eee oy ae 
— a ie ‘or particulars on how and 


$s. weekly up. 
OSWEGATCHIE PARK CO., Grogan (Lewis Co.), N. ¥ 


HOTEL AYERS invites | You to LAKE DUANE 
Come prepared 


For your 1917 vacation. 


comfort, 
HOTEL AYERS, Ayers (Franklin Co.), N. Y. 


ENJOY AN IDEAL VACATION 


And satisfy oo desires for boating, bathing, fishing and 
auto riding by spending one week or longer at 
ht TR fa 


Biectria’ ight, baths, telephone, fresh eggs, and other f: 
Br roducts. Write now for veooreaiionn 8 THE waauolT, 
elfast, Maine. Route 6. Mention Forest and Stream. 


1 ; 
THE STANLEY woues, 
(Southwest Harbor), P. 0. Manset, Maine. 


COME TO OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE MOOSILAUKEE INN offers everything the 
oe. ys aaeney ter te: Henan. ro, tia 


derate. 
j. W. ARNOLD, Breezy Point, New Hampshire. 


“CHUCK A BUG” for the Lee SALMON 


And you'll realize the real joy of fishing.. Spend a day 
or a month at GRAND LAKE STREAM, Maine’s live 
fishing waters, which together with its adjacent foam- 
flicked slides and ponds has yielded more land-locked 
salmon than any other stream on this continent. ‘“Fly- 
Fishing only” is the law. Write now for booklet and 
prepare to enjoy the greatest fishing season ever. Terms, 
= to $4 a day. Guides with canoe, $4 a & for two. 


BALL’S CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Maine. 


WARREN’S IN - THE -ADIRONDACKS 
FORMERLY BAILY POND INN 

2,000 feet above sea level; the real spot for rest and rec- 

reative life; accommodates 50; year; tennis 


boating free; situated on 500 ad 
alows. Terms, $10 to $15 weekly. Address 
A. E. WARREN, Loch Muller, N. Y. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


The best hunting and trout fishing in the Adirondacks; 
2,200 feet above sea level. Too high for anyone with lung 
trouble; truly an ideal, healthful, restful spot; tennis and 
croquet; guides, boats and canoes. 

Write -for booklet. 
DARWIN J. DAY, Proprietor, 
Gile (Franklin County), N. Y. 


MOOSILAUKEE INN, "\ounrains: 


BREEZY POINT WARREN,.N. H. 
Twenty miles above the gateway of the White Mountains; 
unsurpassable for scenic splendor; 500 —_ including 
croquet gounds, tennis courts, goif links 
shady walks; $3 ~. $5 per day. 
or season, Write for booklet, 


extensive 
Beasoebie by fhe weak | Gay Parties 
each. Tlustrated 


If you enjoy trout or togue 
fishing—deer, bear or part- 
ridge hunting and would like 
to satisfy your desires to live 
close to Nature for once—ar- 
range to spend one or more 
weeks at Libby’s Camps right 
in the Aroostook headwaters 
wilderness. Will T. Libby, 


u- | Oxbow, Maine. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


BALL’S CAMPS 


Where you will get the best salmon aes 
in the state. Private log-camps with bath 
open fireplaces. 
Every comfort and good sport. 
Send for booklet. 
Frank H. Ball, Grand Lake-Stream, Me. 


THE LEE HOU Near Portland 


ACCOMMODATES 65. RATES $15 UP. 
Ideally situated between the broad Atlantic 
and Casco Bay; large rooms; modern improve 
ments, electricity, hot and cold running water, 
pee excellent Rete boating, 
olfing, tennis, bowling, music, 
KUTO. TRADE SOL BOOKLETS. 
MARGARET rietor 


CENTRAL HOUSE ®“"in.."“ 


New addition, sas ex cy, Ga hates to a 
endian table; moderate rates; a most home-like hotel 
situated in a charming lake region. Send for booklet. 


THE LAND OF BALSAM AND PINE, Fulton, Lakes 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CHAIN OF LAKES IN 


Prout’s Neck, Maine, 


dirondack Mountains. 
RQUAPINE ag 
N. Y. Rates, $3 per day up, 


electric lights Fy yy from our own farm. Rates, 
$2 per day and $9 up by the week. Write for descriptive 
folder MOUNTAIN HOME. Windham, N. Y. 


WHITE MTS. xo%iocracrs at 


Few Boarders at 

White Horse Villa Farm, a clean, pleasant = 

for your vacation; milk, vegetables from 

farm; bathing, boating, fishing and Yen Ce 

iano, — ae grounts. Terms May & June 

ir: as Lae to $ Sept. & Oct. $7 wk. 
Perry Sunfi » No, Conway, N. #H. 


RIVERSIDE HOTEL, S***{i {330 


Special Attention for Automobilists. Thirty-six miles 
from Boston by rail or State roads. 

bathing, hunting, + racing FR Finest beach in New’ 

all vegetables, cream, and poultry 

farm. W. x. MAHONEY. Prop. rel. Marshfield 8 3052. 


oO’ HARA’S Lee Crom Co.) 


it tye 
lenty 0 a or big game; an 

pa reats $2.50 to $4 per day, $9 to $15 weekly. 
Write NEDGA OHARA. SR., for booklet. 


KING AND BARTLETT LAKES 


Maine’s ideal fishing, beating me vacation resort; an 
angler’s paradise; pure spring prenty & = ‘fish; 
home of oe a Gn ele ce ‘Spectal by the 


Write for 
KING AR AND D BARTLETT CAMPS, Spencer, Maine. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


to 
and you’ll return in 1918. Terms moderate. 


SPRING LAKE CAMPS 


Spring Lake (Somerset Co.), Me. Location ideal; oo 
cabins; plenty of salmon; lake and brook 
rant seatiass table “Rates for bocrd end cabin. $5 per 
cl tal ‘or an 
boy s stopping two weeks or longer, $17.56 Sie 
ted booklet on request. 
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NORTH TRURO—CAPE COD 


WHITMAN HOUSE, seashore and 
country, bathing, tennis; booklet; moder- 
ate rates. BURTON S. HART, Manager 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N.Y. 6 


A-modern hotel located in the heart 
of the 1,000 Islands 


18-hole golf course, 20 clay tennis courts, 
canoeing, fishing for bass, muscalonge and 
pickerel, excellent motoring roads, polo 
tournaments and motor boat races in July 
and August. American and European plan. 
0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 
Rates, Booklets, and personal interview— 


Address W. H. WARBURTON 
Prince George Hotel, New York 


RA NmnC ENN MEE MIN MINED TNE Tn 


CAN YOU BEAT IT! 


Salmon, bass, white perch, pas. lake trout and 
togue, all within reach of the Hotel Earley. 
Plan your vacation where my and water joys are 


plenty. This popular, modest priced retreat affords all 
the vacationist seeks. 
: W. L. EARLEY, Willimantic, Maine. 


SUMMER TOURISTS OR VACATIONISTS 
Seeking 


absolute comfort within sight of Lake Champlain, 


THE NEW SHERWOOD, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


COME TO THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 
—_ BIG GAME 


ane Sn, hp eee 9 ho Radhtes. The 101 


[ 
F 


ol 
Fyek 
Ef 


last fall, horns measuring a 
COME and you will not go home 
story. Moose, Elk, Mountain Sheep, 
Deer in erie Trout fishing the very best. 
further a 
P GRANDY, 


tot Tot Dubols, Wyo. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 
WHERE DREAMS COME TRUE 


In the realm of pine-spruce and balsam. 
Fish—Hunt or Canoe and live the real vaca- 
tion life on Eagle Lake, Maine’s coolest region. 
Enjoy the true camping life.of our six day 

es’ canoe and tenting trip on the Fish 
River circuit, or; make the famous Red River 
Canoe Trip which for late summer fishing can- 
not be excelled in New England. Rates $2.50 
day—$15.00 to et weekly. Special rates 
for children. rite for illustrated folder. 


CAPT. GEORGE W. COOPER. 
Eagle Lake, Maine. 
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Ideal for Hunting and Fishing 


THE KAKSAKEE 


Ideal location for people who appreciate the 
comforts of refined surroundings and the benefits 
of country air, food, river and mountain scenery, 
combined with all the conveniences of the city. 
Large porch facing Hudson River; all rooms large 
and airy, each bedroom having a large clothes 
closet and nicely furnished with every comfort; 
bath; electricity peenaeet the ee piano; tele- 
phone; best meals = service—all home cooking 

baking; — 20 , chickens and fresh vege- 
tables; absolute cleanliness and personal attention 
to every detail; boating, hunting and fishing; near 
all churches; bus direct from West Shore trains 
to house; 16 minutes’ walk from trains or day or 
night boats; adults, $8 to $10, no children; auto- 
mobile ies accommodated. 


MRS. B. P. WILSON, Coxsackie, N.Y. 


ROUND MOUNTAIN LAKE CAMPS 


In the North Woods of Maine. This real mountain re- 
treat offers rest and recreation. Bh a ~ camps ; 


open fireplaces; fully furnished; meals served in general 
dining room; ee a Fall hunting; $3 per day, $15 
up by the week. 

‘DION 0. 


BLACKWELL (Prop.) Round Mountain, Me. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MEAT DOG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 474) 


go and say “Pick up!” If he minds you, 
all right; if not, take the bone in your 
hand, and give it to him as you: did the 
paper, repeating the command. After giv- 
ing the bone once or twice at the usual ele- 
vation, drop your hand toward the floor, 
and tell him to “Pick up!”; if he refuses, 
push his head down, open his jaws as at 
first, and make him take the bone and hold 
it up. Continue in this way till he will 
take from your hand anywhere, or pick up 
the bone from the floor. If, on the con- 
trary, he picks it up at the first order, do 
not let him run away but order him at once 
to “Sit up!” and take the bone from him. 
It is well to have a cracker or bit of 
something he especially likes to reward him 
for the loss of his bone. Never give him 
the bone but confer some more choice re- 
ward, so that he will learn that there is a 
greater pleasure in the surrender than in 
the keeping. After working him close to 
you until perfect, throw the bone farther 
and increase this till he will bring from 
any distance, either in the room or yard. 
Work him now on all kinds of light things 
—a bunch of keys, a knife, or a small bot- 
tle; but be sure not to give him anything 
heavy, if you desire a tender-mouthed dog. 

Never permit your dog to refuse to pick 
up anything you order, even though you are 
compelled to spend hours in forcing him to 
obey. Be thorough in the first lessons, and 
you will have less trouble farther on. Re- 
member, however, that the only way to 
make a reliable retriever is to teach him 
that your will is his law; but do not order 
your dog to pick up things which can in 
any way hurt his mouth or attempt to show 
him off to your friends by commanding him 
to do unnecessary things. 

It is now time to teach your pupil to 
drop at command and remain in this posi- 
tion until ordered up. Call your pupil to 
you, say “Down!’’ and then by gently press- 
ing on his back proceed to force him to 
the ground in a easy position with fore legs 
extended, but at first do not insist upon his 
nose being between his paws. Keep him 
down a short time and then after saying 
“Up!” let him rise to his feet. 

A fault some trainers make is to allow 
the dog to face you when down; be sure 
that he is perfect in dropping in other posi- 
tions, otherwise he may acquire the habit 
of turning toward you before dropping. 
This you will find a difficult matter to cor- 
rect, therefore always teach a dog to drop 
first by your side, consequently facing away 
from you. 

Practice this, working until your dog will 
drop readily, then walk a few steps and say 
“Down!” If he does not drop, press him 
down as before, and work him till he will 





The Camp of No Regrets 


If you want a real joyful hunting or fish- 
ing trip, come to Katahdin Lake, the 
one spot in Maine where the pleasure 
of hunting or fishing are realized. 


Address for terms. 


JOHN CUSHMAN Sherman, Maine 





‘ 





obey perfectly at a distance as well as when 
near to you. Now make him drop facing 
you, and saying “Close!” put his nose down 
between his paws and keep it there. Work 
him till he will drop at “Down!” and at 
“Close!” put his nose down. Be sure to 
make him understand that he must not lift 
his nose till the word “Up!” is given. The 
object of this is that in the field ordinarily 
there is no occasion for the dog to put 
his nose down; and in hot weather it is 
uncomfortable for him to do so as it inter- 
feres with his panting; but in case you 
wish to crawl for a flock of ducks the 
“Close!” is very useful, as the birds might 
take alarm at an uplifted head. In teaching 
the “close” make the dog drop facing you, 
so that you can watch his eye and detect 
an inclination to raise his head, and check 





him before he gets his head up. Years 
ago in the days of muzzle loaders the 
final point in dropping was to shoot a gun 
with light loads, and teach him to “down” 
until he would drop at the report without 
waiting for the word. This is no longer 
considered necessary. 

Work your dog frequently on dropping 
until he appreciates the importance of 
obeying promptly. If your dog has a 
habit of turning toward you before drop- 
ping, quietly take him by the collar and 
place him in the proper position, and after 
keeping him there a few moments let him 
arise, repeat this lesson every day until he 
ceases to commit the fault. 

If these lessons have been carefully 
taught your pupil now is ready to be taken 
into the fields where you next will teach 
him to come to heel. The best way to 
do this is to attach a cord to his collar and 
lead him along with your hand held behind 
your back, carry a light switch in the other 
hand, and as you walk along tap the dog 
lightly on the nose whenever he attempts 
to forge ahead, and say “Heel!” Repeat 
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UNREDEEMED GUNS AND RIFLES—All in 
creas condition, at bargain prices. 401 Calibre 
inchester self-loading Rifle, $25.00. 12 Gauge 
Double Barrel L. C. Smith, a grade, $50.00. 
22 Calibre Winchester Auto. model 1903, $17.50. 
Always a large stock on hand. Write us toda 
for Bargain Bulletin. DAVID STERN COM- 
047 W. Madison St., Chicago, = 

ite 


FOR SALE—Sauer double 
144—14%4—l%. Ejector Silver’s pad. Pistol 
ip. erfect condition. bargain at 
yg Davies, Central Union Depot, Cincinna 
0. 


in, 12 gauge, 32— 


SELL—Colt and other revolvers. Old style 
and modern. Also shotguns and rifles, L 
=e Marbie sights. Taylor’s Camp, 


sori eiaiigeieti lipase aa i i A a 

FOR SALE—Winchester rifle 30-30 model 1894. 
Extra sights. Leather case. Two boxes of 170. 
grain soft point ammunition. Gun is as good as 
new, has not been shot thirty times. Price $20.00. 
E. P. Finn, 9 Perine St., Dansville, N. Y. (1t) 

6 LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREL—Sample guns 
12 gauge, 30 inch and 10 gauge, 30 inch at $25.00 
and up. Write ~~ description and price. H. L. 
Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 3t 12-17 


endplate ea eo iaahe einen eo ae 

FOR SALE—Baker Single Trap Gun, Stirling 
8 bls. 14 x 1% x 2. Silvers Pad, Lyman Sights. 
Gun in good condition. Will sell for $50. 00 or 
consider exchange for Winchester 1912 model. 
E. B. Evans, Evans City, Pa. (1t) 


TARGET RIFLES, 38 Smith Weson spl. 6 
80 Springfield cartridges. Want carbine, oe 
pistols. ‘‘Adams,’”’ North Canton, Connecticut. 

(1 t) 


BEAUTIFUL MAUNLICHER SCHOENAUER 
sporting 6% millimeter checked pistol grip. Cheek 
rest set trigger. Shot only 5 ek? Perfect 

rice $200.00. J. N. Stouffer, 161 
Ave., Hagerstown, Maryland. (1 t) 


condition. 


FOR SALE CHEAP OR TRADE—10 gauge 
Ithaca No. 2 grade, Infallible single trigger, 
weight 10% Ibs. automatic ejector, full choke, 
fine condition. E. M. Congdon, Higgins, Texas. 


(1 t) 


FOR SALE—Marchand Day and Night Field 
Glass in good condition, or will trade for Colt’s 


22 calibre target revolver. Harry Jensen, Pax- 
ton, Ill, at) 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—1 Marlin 12 ga 
30 in. Full New. 1 L. C. Smith, Field Grade 
$2 inch Full — ejector, fine condition. 1 
Syracuse Double Hammerless, high grade gun in 
every way. Auto. Ejector. 1 Winchester 1897 
model 30 inch full fine condition. 1 Colts Double 
Hammerless 10 ga. two stes Bbls. Built to order 
for water fowl shooting, cost $215.00; will sell 
at a sacrafice. 1 Cycle Poco Camera No. 3 with 
film pack attachments, tripod, etc. English Set- 
ter Pups and trained dogs, os choice lot of 
Wild Mallard decoys. ©. M. ‘Atwood, Dundee, 
Minn. (1t) 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 


wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No catalog. State requirements. 
Allen, e@ Facade, Charing 


Cross, London. 


WHEN YOU WANT to know something about 
your guns, ammunition, sights, etc., or want spe- 
cial information on matters of firearms or shoot- 
ing, you will save time and expense by writing 
to me. Tell me of what you want to know, en- 
close check, currency or postage at rate of 1l5c 
per question, and I will give you reliable informa- 
tion covering YOUR case. e % Pierce, Firearms 
and Ammunition Expert, P. 0. Box 964, Glad- 
stone, Miehigan. (T. F.) 


MARLIN 38-55 TAKE DOWN, OCTAGON 
special, smokeless steel barrel, pistol grip, check- 
ered Lyman .21-31 sights condition FINE, $18. 
Colt rifle .44-40 fair condition, $5. Ithaca ham- 
merless, Standard field grade, 16 gauge, 6 tbs., 
first class shape inside and out. Good canvass 
case, $15.. Herdic Packard, Alba, Pa. (Nov. 17) 


TARGETS—When you chem, oo should know 
HOW you are shooting. RCES PERFECT 
TARGETS, Standard eed no all ranges and 
all arms—right kind of pa at low prices, from 
your Sporting s Dealer or send 4c Postage 
=. a les, etc., to ‘2 T, Pierce, Firearms and 

tion Expert, 3002 5th Ave., aay ng 
ec. 


FOREST 


HATCHERY EXPERT WANTED 


WANTED—TROUT HATCHERY EXPERT 


who is in position to put up a plant on my 
streams, 3 miles from Saratoga. A mile of ponds, 
formed by springs. on premises and another mile 
of cree! A __ splendid — location. Address 
HATCHERY EXP RT, Box 101, 
Stream, 9 East 40th 8t., N. Y¥. C. 


BACK NUMBERS F. & 8. WANTED . 


WANTED—The April, 1916, issue of Forest 
and Stream to complete a library file. Address 
Fred E. Pond, 1400 Broadway, New tee com) 


IS THERE A MARKET FOR 
“Muzzle Loaders?” 
READ THIS: 


Lackawaxen, Pa., 
Aug. 16, 1917. 
Forest and Stream: 


Just a line to say that I have 
sold the guns that I advertised 
in your magazine, so I do not 
wish to have the ad. put in again. 
I sold that muzzle loader to a 
fellow in Cresbard, S. Dakota, 
thanking you very much and if 
I wish to advertise any more, 
will send it to you. Yours truly, 


D. Davis. 


Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails” read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 


them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 


The “MARKET PLACE” of 
FOREST AND STREAM is of 
real service to its readers. The 
items, of things to sell or trade, 
are just as interesting as news 
notes and are read as carefully. 


A nominal charge of four (4) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to our army of readers. 


Look over your outfit, if you 
have anything to sell or trade, 
or if there is something you 
want, don’t forget that FOR- 
EST AND STREAM will help 


you. 


a ae MART 


FOR SALE—One litter of pure bred Llewellin 
Setters, whelped July, ’17, now ready for de- 
livery. Price $25.00 each. The kind that have 
real bird sense. Sire Lance Senetene, - ei 
Money. All are registered in the F. 

J. RB. "Kiliredge, Rockland, Maine. (1) 


FOR SALE—Gordon Setter, male, \19 months. 
white and black ticked. Worked on quail and 
grouse last fall, very eet Price, $25. No. 
2 Ithaca double, 12-28, o—< but good condition; 
no better hunting gun. ight cylinder left modi- 
= Price, $20. H. L. ot Ibert, 494 Pen i" 

. t 


MOMONEY II—No. 338340 F 2, - B. Pure 
Llewellin at Stud, fee $20. 00. the at 
MOMONEY—dam_ by CHAMPION” MOH 

II and a COUNT WHITESTONE bitch. Pup- 
pies << of choicel —- bitches priced reason- 
able. approval. J. V. Michalek, Victor, 


Towa. (5t-2-18) 


AND STREAM 


FOR SALE—An orange and white setter; good 

size and very clever, reason for selling cannot 
use him this Fall. y been hunted two years 
and has the best nose I ever saw on a bird dog. 
He comes from the Whitestone strain of setters 
red as Captain Whitestone 2nd, and 

one of the sna po pe ane. handsomest 

setters in this country an make a good 
bench dog. He took the prize . the Virginia 
Valley Fair one year a He is worth $200.00, 
but will take $150.00 or quick ete. Ivers P. 
Sherwin, West Townsend, (1te) 


LIST for this month. West 
Highland white female, sire a champion. Price 
$15. Airedale of the highest breeding, $15 to 
$50, according to age, type and sex. Brood 
bitches for $25, with free service to a son of Ch. 
Rockley Oorang, Ch. King Oorang or Ch. Soudan 
Snivillier. English Toy — puppies; a 
Pekingese show specimens. ll terrier -aag 
Bitch $15. Sinch allfare alive. All 5 
or eligible. Ca-ton Hill Kennels, 


GREAT DANE, golden brindle, 
old; handsome specimen; fine pedigree. 


three years 


. B 
OGDEN, 55 John St., New York. : (1t) 


IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES, male and female, 
5 Ea soon. SMITH, 309 Barrow 8t., no 
. t 


FOX TERRIER, beautifully marked; children’s 
pet; housebroken; help to good home. 315 Bar- 
row 8St., Jersey City. (1t) 


FOR SALE—English Setter puppies. Sire and 
are excellent bird dogs with the best of 
breeding. Ct. Gladstone, Mohawk, Jessie Red- 
field, Ct. Gladstone, Ct. Whitestone, etc. I. 
Bowker, 205 Edgewood Ave., Methuen, -_— 


SALE—Quality Pointer puppies whelped 
aaa’ 24, 1917. Prices and photos on request. 
Gg. C. Henry, Porterville, Calif. (it) 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, rabbit, coon 
and skunk hounds. Hillside Kennels, Box 56, 
Toughkenamon, Pa. (it) 


AIREDALE PUPS, finest pedigreed stock, males 
GEO. HOHENST 


HAIR BRIDLE—flat cheek pieces, beautiful col- 
ors, diamond design. Cost $55, take $35. Avery, 
Williamsbridge, New York. (1t) 


AIREDALE PUPPIES, registered parentage. 
z - LINDORFF, 140 Barclay St., Te 


FOR SALE—Young setter bitch, eligible, rea- 
sonable, grouse prospect. Best training collar 
on the market, $1.50. 20 ga. Winchester. RB. 
KIRK, Ridgway, Pa. art 


QUALITY AIREDALE FEMALES—4 months 
old. Only a few but very classy. Champion bred 
imported strains. $12.00. Rev, Wm.. J. 
Macauley, Trempealeau, Wis. (2 t 11-17) 


FOR SALE—Well broken Setter trained on 
Partride, Pheasants, Grouse and Woodcock. Re- 
trievers. Price $40.00. Thoroughly broken Coon 
and Oppossum Hound, fine hunter and trailer; 
price $30.00. Pair of Dooce well broken on 
rabbits: fine hunters and trailers. Price $25.00. 
J. B. Jordan, Ashburn, Virginia. (2 t-11-17) 


$25.00 eg good bird dogs and one goed 
bull dog. J. D. Derr, Dallas, Tex. 1t) 


AD., FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
broke to gun "and field, pups at all times. Stam 
for photos and reply. 7 at $4.00 
H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, 0. (3 t 12-17) 


BELGIAN SCHIPPEREI male pups for sale. 
Grandsires Teddy and R and 7 a 
357 76th Street, Brooklyn, N. at) 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Black Pointer, 
8 years old, broken, eligible; .861 Winchester 
Automatic Rifles; hand trap and stationary 
trap; all in fine condition. Fred Boo: 


mer, 
$43, Camden, N. Y. (it) 


Is THIS WORTH THE PRICE?—A field dog 
control that will stop breaking to shot or wae 
Teach your dog what whoa means, and b 
your puppy in ten days’ time. Works automatic- 
ally. Can be carried in pocket and sna 
dog’s collar. Will bring the wild ones 
= le bird work, and real meat d on Grouse 

Woodcock. Sent with full tgving instruc- 
Hone. Testimonials from those who have used 
it and prepaid for $2.00. Not cruel. Works on 
principle “Routh sae ae, Maple Road 
Kennels, New Preston, Con Ite 
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KENNEL MART 


HAVE WELL BROKEN seven year old Gordon 
Setter, great bird finder. Very staunch. Will 
sell cheap. Robert Espy,. Brookville, Pa. 


ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred. Tell 
us what you want. Rockaway Beagles, White- 
house, N, J. (1t) 


BEAGLE PUPPIES, eight months old. 
Bitches in whelp and trained hounds. Best of 
breeding. Best of hunters. Burrow Ridge 
Beagles, Mansfield, Mass. (1 t) 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS, the 20th 
Century All-Round Dogs. Choice Stock for sale 
by the largest breeders of Airedale Terriers in 
the world. OORANG KENNELS, Dept. H, La 
Rue, Ohio. (1 te) 





WANTED—To lease from October Ist to No- 
vember 15th, Pointer dog broken on grouse and 
woodcock. References and guarantee furnished. 
All charges paid. Will purchase if satisfactory. 
Address M. R. Bingham, 1001 N. George S&t., 
Rome, N. Y. (1 te) 


HAVE A FINE LITTER OF FOX HOUND 
gree by Lee II and Bright-Bo. Bright-bo is by 

uyler’s Cable, Jr. and ho. Has been hunted 
steadily and doing splendid work. Am not a 
dealer and will sell at reasonable prices. Pups 
are being farm raised. Certified pedigrees with 
each. J. H. Finch, 98 East Elm 8t., Gretnwich, 
Conn, (Oct. 17) 


TRAINED BEAGLES, rabbit hounds, fox- 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk dogs,, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, 
fancy pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill 
Kennels, Hanover, Pa. (Aug. 18) 


FOR SALE—Four registered English Setter 
pups, by Champion Lamberton’s Mac. All papers 
furnished. rite Wm, M. Singler, Oakmont, 
Pa. (Nov. 17) 
MAN or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars a’ the trouble. 
P’ 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot rings, Ark. 
tf 





Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured 





HOUNDS—All kinds, big catalo t ts. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. (9-17) 


Pansielshepeinilgcamaclegelniirainnnihengaicaippag th annie oe eben cle, 
9 a , sentoundp at and untrained. 

raine ogs on thirt ’ trial. ZL, &. 
Essex, Edinburg, Ind. . eure (12-17) 


aa nipcciepilaie el necianiaidih te theeneargniepicihinacsasiainaiinne nae Aes 
TRAINED BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, Fox 
Hounds. Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel 
Bear, Deer Hounds. Setters, Pointers, Pet an 
Farm Dogs. Ferrets. Catalogue’ 10c. List 

Free. Browns Kennels, York, Pa., No. 2. 
(Aug. 18) 


iterating ae Ee 

FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, all ages. Prices 
reasonable. Trained where game is abundant. Sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Sanzey, N. H (12-17) 
tallies tea ch alates era chen eed tices Csi node, 

BEAGLE PUPPIES WINNERS—$3.50 and 
$4.50 each. Broken Dogs cheap. Week’s trial. 
M. Bamblitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. (1t) 


POINTER PUPPIES three months old, beauti- 
fully marked. Jingo 2, Rush blood. Photos, 
Pedigree. W. 0. Gilbert, Wiltan Conn. (1 t com) 


TAXIDERMY 
lili laiattaliant aiathr date dtesteaeds peace Betas ina atin da Sie acts kinln ns 
DEERHEADS OUR. SPECIALTY—Finest work 
at most reasonable prices. H. J. Lesser & Son, 
Taxidermists, Johnstown, N. ¥ (2t-11-17) 


45 and 47 Inch Elk. 40 inch Moose. 10 point 
Buck heads. A-1 specimens cheap. Write your 
wants. C. W. ERB, Pottsville, Pa. (3t com) 


TAXIDERM Y—Prof. Stainsky, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Originator of Plastic art in 
Taxidermy. Best system of preserving your 
trophies absolutely true to life. Mounting large 
game head life size animals, birds, fish. Medals 
awarded World Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Established 1874. (1 t) 


AMATEUR TAXIDERMIST wishes to get les- 
sons and points at reasonable charge, from a 
taxidermist in or near New York City. Address 
“Taxidermist.’”’ care Box 48, Forest and Stream, 

















9 East 40th Street, New York City. (1 t) 
FOR SALE 





CLOSING OUT—Power, Sail, Row Boats and 
Canoes. 10 Per cent discount. Thomas Fleming 
Day, Inc., 414 8th Av., near 3lst St., New Th 

Ite 


this command whenever he attempts to 
pass you. Make him stay in his place 
till you say “Go on!” Do not allow 
him:to stop on the road, or to play with 
other dogs, but teach him to follow closely 
and promptly. 

For the different lessons only verbal 
commands have been given, and in fact 
they are all that is necessary. They can if 
desired be combined with motions accom- 
panying each order so that the dog will 
learn them and render words unnecessary. 
For those who desire to go to this trouble, 
the following motions are used: With the 
“Come in!” beckon as if to a person; to 
go forward swing the hand forward, the 
arm hanging at full length; to heel would 
be the reverse of go on; “Drop” should be 
accompanied by a downward wave of the 
hand, and “Close” with the finger pointing 
toward the ground. When your dog does 
not quarter his ground well, or you wish 
to send him across a stream or into a 
thicket, whistle to attract his attention and 
then wave the right or left hand, accord- 





ing to the direction you wish him to take. 
Work him thoroughly on these orders and 
signals, and never give a command with- 
out its corresponding motion, and in a short 
time the dog will obey the hand as well 
as the voice. This constitutes the refine- 
ment of dog training, as it practically pre- 
cludes the necessity for verbal orders, 
avoids alarming wild game, and is a great 
improvement on calling at the top of your 
lungs to a dog on the further side of a 
field. 

Having taught these lessons until your 
dog understands them perfectly and obeys 
the various commands promptly and will- 
ingly, we may ‘consider his yard breaking 
accomplished, so that at the opening of the 
season he is ready to enter upon ‘regular 
field work with the gun. You must not 
forget that when he first goes afield all will 
be new to him, therefore do not be hasty 
or prone to consider the mistakes he will 
make deliberate wrongs deserving of pun- 
ishment. Remember also that while being 
yard broken he had no excitement to con- 
tend with, other than that common to high 


courage and youthful spirits, but now 
everything is different. If he is slow about 
learning, be patient. If he enters into 
his work with so much zest as to be un- 
mindful of your orders again be patient. 


Whenever you go out with a young dog 
carry your check cord, and if he is inclined 
to be wild, for the first few times take 
an iron pin about 12 inches long, the upper 
end bent into a ring to which you can 
fasten the cord. Watch your dog closely 
as you go along and if you see him about 
to commit a fault, try to anticipate it and 
check him. Be cool and quiet with him. 
Take plenty of time and go to some place 
where you are sure to find birds. As soon 
as your pupil strikes their scent, get to 
him, and in a low, soothing voice say 
“Steady!” Above all, act yourself as if 
you were cautious about advancing; this 
will impress him more than words. The 
dog is so imitative that, seeing his master 
careful, he becomes so himself. Should 
the scent excite him so that he will not 
obey you and he threatens to spring on 
the birds, fasten the cord to his collar and 
compel hirn to heed your voice by a few 
sharp yerks. If you can get him to stand 
his first bird a long step in the right di- 
rection will have been made. 


Encourage him to work out every trail no 
matter how faint, rather than leave it too 
quickly, and when at least he comes to a 
point, get to him, snap the cord to his col- 
lar, and now is your opportunity to make 
your dog staunch. His future will depend in 
a great measure on how you handle him 
now; stroke him gently from head to foot 
and make him stand as long as possible 
without tiring; then push your iron pin into 
the ground, or take a turn of the cord round 
a small tree to prevent the dog getting 
away from you if he breaks shot. Start 
the bird yourself, and be sure to kill it; 
better miss a dozen birds later than the 
first one your dog points. Should the ex- 
citement prove too much for the dog and 
he attempts to rush in upon the fallen 
bird, the cord will bring him up, and just 
at the instant it tightens on him-you should 
cry “Down!” The jerk and the command 
will probably bring him to his senses and 
he will drop at once; but in either case 
promptly drag him back to the place where 
he should have stood and make him drop 
there for a few moments, whether he has 
broken shot or not, it will serve to make 
him steady under fire; then advance with 
him to the bird and make him point it. 


Pick up the first bird you kill over a 
young dog, even though he is a good re- 
triever; let him smell it in your hand for 
a few seconds, patting him and showing 
him that you are pleased; then throw the 
bird a few paces and encourage the dog 
to advance and bring it at once. This is 
almost sure to make a dog eager to bring, 
but should he dislike to take the bird in 
his mouth, open his jaws, put the bird in, 
and holding his mouth shut lead him gent- 
ly back to where you stood, then make him 
sit up and deliver it, rewarding him with 
pleasant words and caresses. Proceed in 
this way till the dog understands this part 
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FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Exceedingly staunch hunting cabin 
motor boat 25 x 9, 15 horse enine, full equipment; 
ideal for gy, trade for gerd automobile. 
Edwd. Booth, ward Beach, I. 


SELL OR TRADE—High de silver and gold 

lated cornet, with case. ew condition. 

$75.00 Sell $45.00. Curtis Winn, arrest 
t 


MALLARDS for breeding or live decoy 
Orders booked now. For pases 

k Farms, 917 Chestnut St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (1te) 


$120.00 RUSHTON SARANAC LAKE BOAT. 
Oars and paddles little used, finest made ~ 
Winchester 1912 Trap Gun; 80 inch Trap barrel, 
raised rib, and short brush barrel with leather 
case $42.50. Gun used a few times, $10.00. Ger- 
man Silver Reel, 150 yd, $2.50; $3.00 Williams 
Safety Razor, $1.50; Bekeart 22 new, $16.50. 
U. 8. G. Peifer, Watsontown, Pa. (1t) 


FOR SALE—A few light colored, speckled, 
fallow bucks, from one to three years of a; at 
reasonable prices. ©, E. Thomas, Prat e, 
Ala. (1 tic) 


CATBOAT FOR SALE—Length 20 feet, fully 
equipped. Write or ‘phone J, MANGIN, Doug- 
laston, L. I. (1 t) 


FUR FARM FOR SALE—Located in fine hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping country, equipped and 
stocked. Also mink, skunk, coons, ferrets, pheas- 
ants, etc., for sale. 3B. Tippman, La Crosse, 
Wis. (1 t) 


GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE—1,000 acres at 
$5.00 per acre, in Northern Pennsylvania. 
cellent Grouse Shooting. Also deer and ie. 
Address E. B. Brewster, 204 Green St., N. Y. 
City. (1 t) 


CAMERAS from 75c to $175.00 at greatly re- 

i STMAN kodaks, films and sup- 

plies 20% discount off catalogue prices. Mail 

orders ro tly filled. OI CAMERA EX- 

CHANGE, 1 Park Row, New bes” Narr 17) 
ov. 


BROTHER HUNTER AND CANOEIST—Did 
you ever wish you had a sharp hunting-knife, one 
that will stay sharp? We make them. Your 
money back if not satisfactory. Write for cir- 
= and prices. Old File Cutlery Co., eet 











* 











INDIAN BASKETS, WHOLESALE AND RE- 
TAIL—Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, 





PRIVATE HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB— 
On the 5,000 acre preserve of the late United 
States Senator Kean in Morris County, New 
Deer and small game abundant. Two 
trout streams and lake aoe stocked. Easily 
accessible over good roads. crupulously clean 
and comfortable rooms. Cuisine unexcelled. For 
membership, which is limited, address Charles T. 
Champion, Oak Ridge, N. J. (at) 


FOR SALE—NEWLY Mounted ELK, deer, 
Berrenland and woodland caribou, Brown and 
white Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goat Heads. 
Also sets of mounted and unmounted horns. 
Duty free. Express ee on agorovel, Mode- 
rate prices. EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Lead- 
ing Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE READY TO MOUNT MOOSE, ELE, 
Rocky Mountain Sheep, Caribou and Deer Heads; 
also scalps to mount the Horns you now have. 
Trade prices to all. Duty Free, crated or baled 
to go cheaply by express anywhere in U. S. A. 
EDWIN DIXON, Dealer in Game Heads, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—Two Extra Large newly mounted 
WINTER KILLED BULL MOOSE Heads, 
spread of Horns 56 and 59% inches and abso- 
lutely perfect. Quick sale price. Duty Free, ex- 
press prenetd on approval. Don’t delay if in- 
terested in this rare specimen. EDWIN DIXON, 
—* Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 

0. 











FOR SALE OR TRADE 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Fine lot of oe 
Carneaux, Maltese and Crosses, guaranteed mated 
and working. Wanted 12-gauge Remington or 
Winchester Auto, or what. E. Metz, East New 
Market, Md. (1 t) 


TWELVE VOLUMES, cost $57, like new, law 
course Lincoln-Jefferson University, with lectures, 





to trade for camera, rifle, or what? Ralph 
Briggs, Owego, N, Y. (1t) 


17 VARIETIES HAYTI STAMPS 20c. | List 
of 7,000 varieties, low priced anes free. Cham- 
bers Stamp Co., 1110, Nassau St., New York 
City. $t12-17C-A 





of the work and does it well; then all he 
will need will be experience to make a per- 
fect land retriever. 





MY “FOUL HOOKED" 
MUSKIE EXPERIENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 475) 


underside of its body. Just at that time 
a native angler was within calling distance, 
and at my request came to my assistance. 
He suggested I should work the fish to- 
wards his boat, and no sooner had I fol- 


lowed his advice than he reached over with’ 


a quick movement placed his thumb and 
finger in the monster’s eye-sockets, lifting 
the fish bodily from the water. It took but 
little time to rescue the gaff and dispatch 
the fish. Its length was sixty-one inches, 
and it proved to be the banded species, 
“Lucius Ohiensis.” 


THE STARLING, A QUESTIONABLE 
VISITOR TO AUSTRALIA NOW 

Introduced into Australia from Britain 
for no particular reason along with other 
varieties of birds, the starling has flour- 
ished and multiplied exceedingly. Speaking 
for my own state of Victoria, it began by 
being a benefactor, and is likely to end by 
being a curse. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago almost every 
alternate summer brought its plague of 
grasshoppers, that devoured every green 
thing and were the despair of fruit grow- 
ers and agriculturist; today the song of 
the grasshopper is a small, sad noise in the 
land. The starling has eaten him, and 
continues to eat him in such few places in 
which he still periodically shows up. Dur- 
ing the wet months starlings live mainly on 
insects and cause little trouble, but when 
the sun has baked the ground to almost 
the hardness of stone the hungry bird turns 
to the ripening fruit and plays Hades with 
it. This is increasingly a fruit-growing 
country, and the starling must be dealt with 
if the grower is to make the money he is 
entitled to make—J. M. Allan, in The 
American Shooter. 
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HUNTING CAMP TO RENT—MOOSE HUNT- 
ING—Will lease from the opening of the season 
September 15th to October 10th, or from that 
date for the remainder of the season by hunting 
Riley Brook on the Tobi River, 
New Brunswick. Camp fully equi; in house 
uare miles with numerous 
lak , » game abundant. For 
full iculars apply to Arthur D. Weekes, 52 
W Street, New York. Cite) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL EXCHANGE a 90-h.p. 7-passenger Mc- 
Farlan touring car costing $3,450 and a 40-h.p. 5 
passenger closed, inside drive Cadillac Sedan cost- 
ing $3,200, both cars in perfect running mechani- 
ical condition, for a good, sound 50x12x8.6 off- 
shore cruiser having accommodations for four 
persons. A boat wanted on which I and family 
may live continuously. No junk considered. Geo. 
H. Bellinger, Georgian Terrace, Atlanta, Ga. 

(it) 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Thousands men— 
women, 18 or over, for U. S. Government Jobs. 
War means many vacancies. $100 month. Stead 
work. Life appointment. Write for list posi- 
tions, Franklin Institute, Dept. G 59, Rochester, 
N. ¥. (8 t-12-17) 


_ UNITED PROFIT SHARING COUPONS taken 
in exchange for Guns, Pistols, Knives, Indian 
/ Relics, Coins, Stamps and Den Decorations. 
Booklet for stamp. Coin Exchange, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (it) 


PATENTS, Trade-Marks, Copyrights. Beale & 
Park, Successors to J. F. Beale. Established 
1890. 1416 F. St., Washington, D, C. (it) 


50,000 COINS, medals, paper money, daggers, 
curios, pistols, ms, antiques. List 4c. Curios- 
ity Shop, 33a South 18th St., Pans Pe 

1t) 





GINSENG 1916—Seeds 85c per thousand. Write 
for prices on large quantities of Seeds and 
Roots for planting. F. Gent, Rockford, Minn. 

(lite) 


SITUATION WANTED—If you want a Thor- 
ough Man read this, a practical and reliable Man- 
ager, Handler and trainer of field trail and high 
class shooting dogs widely experienced here and 
abroad, breeding, rearing and developing puppies. 
A capable man to show sport, excellent trapper 
of vermin; a reliable and trustworthy all around 
Manager; understands all Southern Crops. J. H 
Wise, Constantia, New York. (te 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. Tis 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. 
Write Miss Bertha Mardisse, Route 5, Rose- 
dale, Kansas. 12-17 


_RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We pay 

big prices and furnish breeding stock cheap. ore 
rofitable than poultry. sell for twenty to 
fty dollars a hundred. mtract, complete in- 
formation and price lists 10 cents. Animals and 
birds of all kinds for sale. Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., Desk 8, Kansas City, Mo, (5-18) 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS—No limit; 
Caller 


~~? 








12.00 hundred, $1.50 dozen. 
3.00 dozen. ail draft. F. Breman Co., Si. 
ville, Ill. 9-17 





OIL-PAINTING enlarged from a photo of your 
dog,. horse or camp-site. Write for particulars. 
R. L. Huggins, 48 Ashley St., Dayton, 0. ((1t) 


_FOX HORNS—Easy blowers, all styles, one- 
piece, two-piece, plain or reed. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 1 





bine new condition with 75 cartrid fi 
Kodak offered. BR. M. Aldrich, Croo st 2 "wien 
(it) 





TROUT, native, German brown and rainbow, 
all sizes for stocking. Write for prices. Willow- 
moc Creek Hatchery, De Bruce, Sullivan Oo., 
N. Y., BR. E. Hayford, Supt. (12-17) 


ae FOR aT Brook 7, for 
stocking purposes. yed eggs in season. me A 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. = te (9-17) 








, WANTED—Small mouthed Black Bass of any 
size for planting in private pond. Address 
George Clark, amford, N.Y. (9-17) 


BOOKS WANTED 





SUBSCRIBER WANTS to purchase copy of 
“My Life Among the Blackfeet.” Address, stat- 
ing condition and 4 Cc. W. L. Room 74, 
Cotton Exchange, New York. (3 t 12-17%) 


i 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


WANTED—To lease my country home place 
to a club for period of 5 years; $500.00 per sea- 
son. Pay you to investigate this. Can furnish 
all lands necessary for hunting privileges. E. 
E. Stallings, Enfield, N.C. . (8 tc 12-7) 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—Elkins, N. H. Two 
beautiful cottages 8 and 10 rooms. Situated on 
Pleasant Lake, N. H. All modern conveniences; 
fine trout, salmon and bass fishing. Address Cot- 
tage, Box 76, Forest and Stream. qt) 


FOR SALE—Camps situated on the road from 
Phillips to Salem about one mile from Salem 
village, good fishing and hunting, and good sprin 
water. Will sell land to go with the camps i 
wanted. Batchelder, Phil- 
lips, Me. 


(1 t) 


TO LET—Small furnished camp on Long Pond. 
H. E. Parker, Rangeley, Maine. (1t) 


Teepe eineieremaoariememeseeesin 

GRAND VIEW HOTEL, Eustis, Florida, doing 
profitable year-round business; successful tourist 
season just ended; building centrally located, has 
spacious verandas, 87 es rooms, 42 with 
connecting bath, 48 newly furnished. Eustis, 
largest town in Lake county, is tourist and com- 
mercial center; fishing, golf, motoring, tennis; 
many miles hard surface roads; good train service. 
For particulars address J. F. Mayer, Owner, 
Eustis, Florida. 


ORANGE, grapefruit and avocado groves, vege- 
tables, rich lands, lots, bungalows; big profits; 
fine winter climate. Buy a farm, grove, lot or 
home; also fishermen’s and _ hunter’s paradise. 
Cc. C. Ausherman & Co., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Seine i na ee oeet~aphaisineettacinie ns 

TO LOVERS OF DUCK SHOOTING—Splendid 
clubhouse and grounds, and all equipment, boats, 
etc., ready for hunting on Back Bay, Virginia. 
Ex-President’s favorite hunting grounds. rice 
for the outfit $4,000. For full particulars ad- 
dress Powell st Co., Real Estate Agents, 
Newport News, Va. (R) 


Apply to George G. 


i cattle 
1,200 CASH buys Summer Home, furnished, 


sleeping-porches, inside toilet, acetylene gas, we 
water, boat-house, barn. Fishing, hunting, boat- 
ing, muhiog- Cost $8,000. Box 214, Trumans- 
burg, N. ¥. (R) 


aes neem 
TENT, CABIN AND COTTAGE SITES ON 


Bois Blanc Island, Straits of Mackinac, Michigan. 
Also new cottages very cheap. A paradise for 
sportsmen. A. D. J. Schinmel, Pontiac, me 


HUNTING LODGE—Horse_ pasture 
next cattle range, fine new fences. Fairbanks- 
Morse water plant, two lakes. Three million feet 
great timber; seven hundred acres. Sold be- 
cause moving East. PECKHAM, River, 
British Columbia. (R) 


Te ast eeemesinhidbdem einai 
FLORIDA COTTAGE LOTS, $28—Miami 
Suburb. Quail, duck, bass, kingfish, barracuda, 
tarpon, sea trout. otor down on hard_ roads. 
Live in your own cottage. Avoid the cold win- 
ter. Wm. Barber Haynes, 152 N. Union Street, 
Akron, Ohio. (R) 


Ee a ce acticin dictions 
15,000 ACRES rich corn land in Southern Mis- 


souri drainage district. Very easy terms. Rich- 
ard Boyden, Neelyville, Missouri. (R) 


Basle Sede netic ate Macao L Silents aes 
FOR SALE—At Train Island, located in Lake 
Superior between Marquette and Munising, and 
only one mile from mainland. This island con- 
tains over 106 acres and is an ideal site for a 
Summer resort, fishing club or fox ranch. : This 
island is timbered and a bargain at my_ price. 
oeoon one-half cash, balance on terms. : ° 
th, Au-Train, Mich. (R) 


nie Statham nce htitinecmccniogta 
CALIFORNIA, little farms near Los Angeles 


for sale, eas 
Shawnee, 0 


BELGIAN HARES—Best on the market. Well 
bred. Prices reasonable. Write = Pilking- 
ton, 617 Ellicott Suare, Buffalo, N. Y. (R) 


GRIFFON 


Pure blooded dog about 2 years old. Sire 
is the famous ‘“‘Kob de Merlimont,” Dam 
“Margot,’’ she sold for $600.00. Registered 
name “Jacque.” Will be sold cheap for 


dog. 
™ John P. Reynolds, 
30 State St., Boston. 


payments. Write E, RB. Waite, 
oma, (R) 


3 prices reasonable. 
J. M. COOK, Hamilton, Pa. 
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FEEDING THE HUNTING DOG 


OO many are led to believe that the 
ar requirements of a string of dogs are 

the same as for a single animal, and 
this is right where so many beginners go 
astray. They think because they have 
handled one dog and have brought it up to 
a high state of working condition on a 
certain food, a number of dogs should 
thrive under the same treatment. 

Probably more ills in the kennel come 
from improper feeding and poor food than 
from anything else. One man can use a 
food, and have dogs keep in condition on 
it, another will venture in the same path 
and meet with failure. The one has studied 
the use of this feed almost as an art that 
required the closest attention, while the 
other feels that he has done all that is 
necessary by giving the dogs all they eat.. 

Ordinary foods such as table scraps, 
when not allowed to sour, can be fed safely. 


But it is usually a very hard proposition 
for a family of moderate size to accumulate 
sufficient scraps except for a very modest 
number of dogs. Hotel scraps have been 
used by some, but they have many faults, 
and unless one can see them from the mo- 
ment they leave the table to the time they 
are gathered for the dogs, it is best that 
they should be left alone. 

A staple food, that can be blamed for 
most troubles peculiar to kenneled dogs, is 
corn meal. Corn meal itself is a fair food, 
abundant in carbohydrates, but it requires 
some other food rich in protein to balance 
it properly. Meat of some kind is used 
for this purpose—principally beef or pork 
cracklins. Cracklins that are to be had 
in the cities lack much of being a suitable 


article for dog food. They are low in pro- * 


tein, and are frequently the by-product of 
packing house carrion. And, furthermore, 
to rid them of the grease, chemicals are 
used, and they will ultimately reap its toll 
on your string. Meal well baked, and fed 
to dogs after being treated to a soaking in 
a stew of clean meat scraps, is very good. 
But where meal has failed, and carried in 
its wake many evils, is when fed in the 
form of mush, or to a bunch of dogs to- 
gether. Usually mush is only half-cooked 
—for it takes a long time to cook it prop- 
erly—and when poured out in a trough it 


is bolted down by the dogs as fast as pos- 
sible. The animals all want to have a 
trifle more than their companions. Then 
the food is not digested, and its effect is 
shown in the form of skin diseases. 

Over half of the skin diseases resembling 
mange come from heating and badly di- 
gested foods, and working the dogs on 
sloppy diets. Corn meal is heating at the 
best, and should be well baked—and served 
in connection with clean boiled beef or 
mutton to bring good results. When baked, 
dogs are not so prone to bolt it, and it is 
also an assurance that every particle of the 
meal has been well cooked. 

Of late commercial preparations of dog 
foods have made great headway, and they 
have achieved a noticeable advance in 
canine food products. The best of these is 
Spratts Dog Cakes. They are carefully 
prepared, and handy in the kennel and field 


upon all occasions; but to get the best out 
of them, they should be supplemented. with 
other foods of which vegetables compose 
a great part of the ingredients. In this 
manner they are digested more easily, and 
are eaten more avidly. They have been a 
wonderful boon to trainers away from 
available foods of a bulky nature. 


As a food for dogs much attention has 
been given to rice, but not as much as it 
deserves, and the experience of many in- 
duces them to believe that, when fed in 
conjunction with other foods, it has no su- 
perior, and perhaps not an equal. Alone 
commercial, clean rice does not rank so 
highly as a food, but a food made from 
boiling the rice well with a small percent- 
age of meat, and when this is cool poured 
on clean stale wheat bread, there is no 
food that equals it. The dogs digest every 
particle of it, and can stand an enormous 
amount of work. They will also stay in 
nice, hard flesh when this is their diet. 
Another feature, which must not be over- 
looked, is that dogs seldom tire of it. 

With this as with other foods it must 
be fed cool. Hot foods will cause diges- 
tion troubles no matter how carefully pre- 
pared. Stale wheat bread must be clean 
and free from any indications of mold. 
It effects no heating of the blood, and can 
be had from the city bakeries at a price of 
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1% to 2 cents a loaf delivered within a 
distance of two hundred miles. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt it should be exposed to 
the sun, to prevent its greatest enemy, 
mold, from attacking it. 

Bones or hard dog cakes should be fed 
regularly. They are the dogs’ tooth brushes; 
and, as with man, that part can not endure 
neglect. With a kennel cooking plant many 
variations of food can be prepared on short 
notice; and vegetables should be fed dur- 
ing all the seasons that they can be ob- 
tained. Notwithstanding the clamor against 
potatoes do not be afraid to add a few 
occasionally to the meal. They won’t hurt. 

About the most efficient worm preventa- 
tive around the kennel yard is buttermilk. 
Dogs should-have it every day, if possible. 
Some kennels have found it a paying prop- 
osition to keep it standing around the yard 
for a considerable part of the day. The 
sourer it becomes, its potency increases in 
proportion. It is a wonderful stomach 
tonic, and no doubt prevents the inroads 
of intestinal parasites to a marked degree. 


HANDLING LOADED GUNS 

The fundamental rule in the handling of 
loaded firearms, which, if observed by all, 
would prevent hundreds of casualties 
every year is simply: Don’t point the muz- 
zle of the firearm toward another person, 
irrespective of whether the gun is loaded 
or empty. In other words, don’t do it. 
Get this well fixed in your own mind and 
impress it upon the mind of every boy and 
man with whom you associate. 

Today guns of American manufacture 
are well built; not one gun in a million 
will burst with the standard factory charge 
except from carelessness in allowing the 
muzzle to become clogged with mud, or 
when used in a double-barrel gun, the con- 
cussion of the discharge of the first load 
may loosen the wad in the other barrel, 
which may lodge in the choke of the bar- 
rel. Don’t buy cheap ammunition, and 
don’t experiment with modern powders— 
the loading companies will do that for you, 
it is their business to do so. 

The man who shoots at an object with- 
out being absolutely sure of the character 
of that object should be declared “non com- 
pos mentis.’” He is a menace to public 
safety and needs a guardian. 

Before entering the house or camp and 
before climbing into a vehicle, remove the 
shells from your gun. In crossing over a 
fence, if you don’t remove the shells first, 
lay the gun on the ground lengthwise to 
the post. In this way the gun is never 
pointed toward you in laying it down or 
picking it up. 

If you sit down to rest or for lunch, 
don’t stand a loaded gun against a tree or 
a vehicle. Take the loads out of the cham- 
bers. 

Keep an eye on your companion. If he 
is careless and takes umbrage at your fears, 
shun him as you would a plague and get a 
new shooting companion. 


MAGAZINE RIFLES ON GAME 
Fire every shot from a magazine rifle 
with as much care as if it were your last 
ball. Fast “pumping” never succeeds so 
well as careful aiming, and it tends to 
carelessness. 
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BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 
Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 
down against the world’s best 


Winner—2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 
Winner—2nd, Chicken Trials, 1916 


All 
Winner—8rd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1917 
THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 
Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 
Write for meneene booklet FREE 


Stud Fee $25.00 
H. F. FELLOWS - - - - Springfield, Mo. 








THE BEST IN POINTERS. 


Puppies. see sired by the ‘great Pionters Fishel’s 
Fran Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a shooting dog. 
List free. U, BR. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 


(The Kennel . is 


Rederige 
back into the Setter) 
offers the —— 
sons oe Moha 
in 
blebrook J fee 
Babbl ook Jee, fee $60; 
~ fi Petee, Mo- 
- 1 Buster, fee 5 
hawk Rodfeld, fee $20. Ship bitches to Pitts- 
BABBLEBROOK 
220 Third Avenue - - - 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


a 


KENNELS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big America 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 
trial night at your local movie Shenter! 
Birds in = — bega> oo ting 3 
ranging, 


scen 
pocrmen nandiors vand, th ‘heir dor erica tral just as Pn 


For fu 


ared at the All 
» care 


ormation write wie CORCO 
Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Do Naik 9 CONDITION PJiany 
pk If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, 
if his coat is harsh and staring, his 
eyes matterated, bowels disturbed, 
urine high colored and frequently 
passed—if you feel badly every time 
you look at him—eating grass won’t 
help him. 

DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 

will, They are a time-tried for- 
mula, that will pretty nearly make 
a dead dog eat. As a tonic for 
dogs that are all out of sorts and 
those that are recovering from 
distemper or are affected -with 
mange, eczema, or some debilitat- 
ing disease, there is nothing to 
equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 
’ If your dog is sick and you do 
not know how to treat him, write 
to us and you will be given an ex- 
pert’s opinion without charge. 
Pedigree blanks are free for post- 
age—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s 
Doggy Hints, a 32-page booklet, 
will be mailed for a_ two-cent 
stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treat- 
ment, care and training of dogs, 
160 pages fully illustrated, will be 
mailed for 10 cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


WHITE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 


10, 19 
ge * deriimont ve rap. dat a eld dogs 


the Sire and Dam o: 
Sees of the Guitens’ in th ip iter Uv. 8. tote today, they 
nee peneenting more than ord gre. Mar- 
wing taken winners at bo 
fee ‘York eS ee ee ee ns 
slated for honord. Homere’s Trap is recognized 
by s saeriames 05 he Mating Geeute dog Se 
Coun These puppies will be sold only to 
men who will develop them as field dogs, price 
oie up. Two choice bitches one 22 Months 
ld Sired by Crappau $200, and one Sired by 
Frock Huttenbers” F150, Homere’s “Trap is the 
Dam of both, 


Massachusetts Griffon Kennels 


Registered Field Dog Stud Book 
VINTON W. MASON, Proprietor 
12 Davenport Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


























FOX. COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS 


well teed cad tele, elie heen’ pins Sen ae 
best of blood. Buy your dogs now and be ac- 
quainted when the season opens. Stamp for 
eae and reply. H. 0. LYTLE, Fredericks- 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


seman SF Og oh 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Te boarded. 
Stamp for reply. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 
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FOR PUPPIES THERE IS NOTHING TO EQUAL 


SPRATT’S 
PUPPY 
BISCUITS 


(The Standard Puppy Food) 


We manufacture specially pre- 
pared foods that will keep the dog 
in perfect health from puppyhood 
to old age. 


Write for samples and send stamp 
for Catalogue on Dog Feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“USE PERFECTION DOG 
FOOD AT OUR EXPENSE” 


new custo 
but one that owned dogs that would not eat 
our food, which you know as a breeder, is 
“‘going some.’’ Dogs, like people, do not all 
like the same food and when you can buy a 


the return fre’ 
thotennas oe satisfied customers in all 
of America. 
PRODUCTS AND PRICES: 
Perfection Ready-to-use Dog ag Pay 00 per 
100 Ibs. $4.75 in 500 Ib. 

This product is noe oe = cant 
and corn cereals, from the big cereal mills 
here the best ae .~j can buy, oes but 
what is pure and wholesome, prepared, 
cooked and ready to feed, Gieaneel ar dew 
A perfectly balanced ration, good. for all 
breeds, young or old. They will like it and 
thrive on it. 

(‘Looks and smells good enough to eat,” 
our customers say.) 

Perfection ‘‘All Meat’? Dog Food. _— per 
100 Ibs. $7.75 in 500 Ib. fots 

Cooked clean, and over 75% bhdin, a 
bone and muscle builder, good to have as a 
change. 

ao pee ste Puppy Food, $6.00 
per 1 a. — or Write for 
a 


PERFECTION FOODS CO., Inc. 
Successors to Perfection Dog Food Co. 


30 Perfection Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Factory, Battie Creek, Mich. 


Gregmore Farm Kennels 


WE WOULD LIKE TO TRY OUT 
YOUR FIELD TRIAL PROSPECTS 
or thoroughly train your shooting dogs. 
We have the birds to work on and the 
country to train over. Send us your 
dogs and we will convince you that you 
and your dog have received honest 
treatment. KNEEDLER & UTER- 
MANN, Hutton Valley, Mo. 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 


Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


Why not a well bred and geo coon, i. or 
rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox 
coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best of 
blood and broke stock, $5.00 each. Buy your 
dog now and know when the season 
opens. Stamp for reply and photos. H, GC, 
Lytle, Fredericksburg, 0. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, toc. - 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 
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The Moose 
Dog 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In the August number of Forest and 
Stream I notice an article by Sydney G. 
Fisher called “Passing of the Florida Catch 
Dog.” This article reminds me of the 
moose dogs that were kept in the rural 
districts of Nova Scotia some years ago. 
These moose dogs were a cross of mastifft 
and bull dog, and were used for “crusting” 
moose. 

I think it was forty years ago that during 
the month of March 250 moose carcasses 
(mostly cows) were hauled across the ice: 
on Lake Jolly, in this County, and out 
through the tiny village of Morganville. 
All of these moose were killed by crusting. 
Men who owned these dogs would wait 
until the early spring sun melted the sur- 
face of the snow and the sharp frost of 
night formed a heavy cutting crust. Over 
this crust the men with their snow shoes 
would approach a moose yard from the lee- 
ward, and when the dogs got scent of the 
game the hunters would slip them and the 
race was on. Very often as many as a 
dozen dogs would be hunted together as a 
pack and moose after moose caught and 
held until the hunters came up. The first 
man to put a ball out of his old smooth 
bore into the game was given the shanks of 
the animal as a token of his prowess as a 
mighty hunter: The dogs in many cases 
would “anchor” the moose before they ever 
left the yard. Sometimes two men would 
hunt in company with a pair of dogs which 
had been trained to catch and hold the 
moose by the muffle and gambrel. A pair 
of dogs so taught would stop and hold the 
biggest bull that ever roamed the Nova 
Scotia forests. 

I well remember one old-time hunter with 
whom I talked about crusting many times. 
His eyes would flash and blood veins stand 
out upon his forehead while he narrated 
his hunting experiences. “Yes sir,” he 
once said to me, “it was the greatest sport 
‘in the world, and many a morning I have 
jumped out of bed before daylight and 
run out of doors to try the crust with 
my bare heel to see if it was stiff enough 
to hold the dogs.” Replying to my ques- 
tion as to his marksmanship, he replied, 
“Mister, I never pulled a trigger without 
raising a blood blister.” These moose dogs 
were also used to catch and hold cattle, 
and would run under the animal between 
its legs and seizing by the nose would im- 
mediately back up with a sideways wrench. 
The result was the beast would turn a 
somersault. 

As a rule these dogs were kept muzzled 
as they were vicious brutes. They nearly 
exterminated the moose in this Province; 
however, just in time wise laws were en- 


‘acted and the passing of the moose dog was 


the result, which in this case was a blessed 
thing. At the present time I doubt if there 
is a “moose dog” in Nova Scotia, and I 


‘trust there will never be one, but the ex- 


pression “Holds on like Beecher Millberry’s 
old moose dog” is still occasionally heard 
in Digby County. H. A. P. Smita. 


Nova Scotia. 





